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PREFACE, 


oe 


In this second volume we continue our task of making 


— 


known to general readers the appearance and habits of 


British Wild Birds. ~The cordial welcome extended to the 


first series is ample proof of the widespread interest: felt 


in the subject ; and it is hoped that this volume, like its 


predecessors, may help many to recognise individually the 


appearance, habits, and song of some of our birds) 
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FAMILIAR WILD BIRDS. 


& THE BLACK REDSTART. 
Sylvia tithys. 
Phenicura tithys. 


HIS elegant_little bird, some- 
times known as the Black- 
start and Black Red-tail, is 
of migratory_habits, arriving 
in this country as a rule 
about October, and staying 
with us until. late in the 
ensuing spring. It has 
hitherto been considered a 
decidedly rare bird; but, al- 
though it certainly cannot 
be regarded anywhere as 
common, there can be no 
doubt that it is far more 
plentifully distributed than 
is usually supposed. ‘The 
writer has within the past 
few years met with several 
in the vicinity of Brighton, 
and it is therefore fair to 
‘suppose that the statements 
concerning its extreme rarity 
arise more from insufficient 
observation than actual fact. 
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Another well-received and commonly-accepted theory 
about, the Black Redstart is, that the male bird does not 
assume its complete plumage until the spring after hatching. 
Attentive study and careful investigation have, however, 
clearly shown 'that this idea is not based upon fact. Until 
recently, the Grey Redstart, which is also a winter visitor, 
was not believed to be one of our regular visitors; and 
there can be no doubt that the males of these last-mentioned 
birds-have beén constantly mistaken for Black Redstarts in 
immature plumage. 

The Black _Redstart is about five and_a half inches in 
length, the tail measuring two inches and a half. The 
beak is black ‘and sharply- pointed, with the corners and 
inside of! a yellowish colour.. The upper part of the body 
is a deep bluish-grey; rump red; throat, cheeks, breast, 
and belly a sooty black; the vent is a reddish-yellow ; 
wing-coverts are ‘blackish, bordered with white; the 
hindermost of the quill feathers are dark brown with a 
broad white edge, forming a long marking on the wing; 
the tail is a yellowish-red, with two feathers of dark brown — 
in the centre. -The female is of a mixed ashen grey on 
the upper parts of the body, and underneath ashen grey 
tinged with red; the chin is whitish, and the borders of 
the wing feathers are not so strongly defined as in the 
male, and of a reddish-white.. The “young birds in their 
first plumage have most of the feathers of the upper and 
under parts barred and tipped with black, giving a ~ 
speckled. appearance. 

The Black Redstart in its habits resembles the common 
Redstart, although more shy, and it prefers localities ‘of a 
more stony character ; it is frequently found near the coast, 
on the tops of chalky cliffs, farmyards,and open_lands ; 
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where manure heaps are to be met with, it gets on old 
posts and rails. It is remarkably nimble and easy in all 
its movements, being almost continually in action; it 
stands very erect, and has a peculiar jerky movement of 
the tail, which is most noticeable immediately it alights. 
The song, which is not particularly varied, according to 
Bechstein, “consists of three parts: the middle is little 
better than a Aik though the upper and lower possess 
some high, clear notes;” the song, such as it is, is con- 
tinued the whole day through. ‘The notes uttered resemble 
the syllables “ fid, fid, tack, tack.” The Black Redstart is 
called in some places the “ Wall Nightingale,’ but as 
regards vocal ability there is between the two birds little 
or no comparison. It feeds principally on caterpillars, 
worms, flies, and other insects. It frequently catches its 
food in the air_like a Fly-catcher, and returns to its post 
again after the manner of that bird, at which time the 
jerky motion of its tail is particularly noticeable. 

The nest, which is large and loose outside, but ex- 
tremely round and neat osidgea is built of hay, dried grass, 
or moss, with a mixture of hair, wool, and usually a few 
feathers for a lining, an and is usually . placed in holes in 
walls, ruins, lofty old buildings, and sometimes i in the 


face of chalky banks or cliffs. About six egos are laid, of 
a pure white; the shell is unusually clear, and very easily 
broken. The bird évinces a strong liking for certain 
localities, and will return year after year to the same place. 
The flight is easy and a varied by constant undula- 
tions. 

The Black Redstart is common in Germany, France, 
Greece, Spain, Italy, and, indeed, all the southern parts 


of Europe, and proportionately rare in the higher latitudes. 
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It has been met with at various times in the majority 
of our English counties, but it is worthy of notice that 
Sussex and Devonshire have’ furnished more specimens 
than perhaps all the other localities together. Its habits 
in North Germany appear somewhat different from what 
they are in this country, as there they are said to be very 
familiar—in fact, more like our Robin—in their habits and 
manner of life, coming into gardens, farmyards, and 
orchards, and even perching on the eaves of the house. 
The Black Redstart is an attractive bird in a cage or 
aviary, and soon becomes tame. It should be fed and 


treated as a Nightingale’) x 
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THE COMMON SCOTER.. 


Oidemia nigra. 
Ana snigra. 
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22H Common Scoter, which is 


also known as the Black Duck 
and Black Scoter, is a well- 
known bird, especially during 
the winter_months, on many 
portions of the coasts of Great 
Britain. It was at one time 
considered a winter visitor only, 
but nearly every summer they 
are to be seen on the sea, off 
the shores of -most of our 
southern counties. 

The Common Scoterisof very 
sombre; unpretending appear- 
ance, e, and its plumage > possesses 


none of the varied and striking 


colours so noticeable in most 
of the Duck “family. The 
adult male is about the size of a 
Wild Duck, but is very differ- 
ent in regard to beauty of 
plumage. It has the beak 
black, except the central ridge 
of the upper mandible, which is 
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orange ; the irides brown ; all the plumage deep black ; legs 
and toes dusky black, the webs darker, or quite black. 

The bill of the Scoter is rather peculiar in shape, the 
base being much swollen, and the tip flattened, and 
terminated by a large flat nail; the nostrils are placed 
nearly in the middle; they are oval in shape and somewhat 
elevated. | 

The tail is short and sharply pointed, and the legs are 
situated considerably behind the centre of gravity. This 
last arrangement is the cause of a very awkward gait when 
the bird walks or tries to run, but is very common amongst 
those members of the Duck kc teaone which pass little of their 
time on shore. 

_ The food of the Sapiens is said to consist almost entirely 
of the soft ft bodies of mussels and similar | bivalves ; these 
the birds rds_ obtain. by diving, and for this - purpose they | 
approach the shores at caked flood-tide. Yarrell states that 
in consequence: of this habit, “the fishermen on the coast, 
at the ebb-tide, spread their nets hor izontally about two or 
three feet above the beds of shell-fish which are most 
frequented by these birds. Upon the return of the tide 
the Scoters approach i in great numbers, and ‘diving for their 
food, become entangled in the. meshes of the floating nets ; : 
and in this way it.is said that twenty or thirty dozen have 
been taken in a single tide.”’ : 

The. Scoter, however, is not very good eating, the 
flesh being coarse and oily, ,and the flavour fishy in the 
extreme, as usual amongst .sea__varieties. - The Romish 
Church, however (on this very account, probably), permits — 
the eating of this bird in Lent, and consequently it is in 
considerable demand in Roman Catholic countries. | 

It very seldom breeds in Great Britain, according to 
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earlier writers, but is now known to nest 1 in some parts 


of Scotland, and in ~ Scandinavia: and Iceland it does so 
regularly. The nest, which is a mere hollow scraped in 
the “ground, is composed of a little dried | grass, a few 
sticks or leaves, and other vegetable medal: and lined 
with a quantity of the bird’s own down. The usual number 
of eggs is six: they are of a pale buff colour, tinged with 
green; the length is about two inches and a half, a and the 
breadth one inch and three- -quarters. The young when 
first hatched are covered with a dark-brown down above 
and greyer underneath. It is said that after the females 
have laid their eggs the males associate in large flocks, 
and slowly draw towards the coast. 

The Common Scoter is said to be a late breeder, the 
egos seldom being laid before June. According to some 
Wiaeciiés it does not breed until two or more years old, 
which accounts for so many being seen upon the open sea 
far from land both off the British Islands and in the 
North Sea, during the ordinary breeding season. 

The call-note is something like a grating “kr, kr, kr,” 
but the drakes have a double _ -call-note pick: is_not 


. unmusical. 


The Scoter is found in the northern parts of Europe, 
Asia, and America, and in winter vast numbers are to be 
found on the coasts of Picardy, Holland, and many portions 
of the Mediterranean sea-board. It is by far the com- 
monest Duck that visits the Sussex coast in winter, 
and sometimes hundreds.can be seen together; but they 
are always very shy, and it is seldom a shot can be got 
at them. 

They always live on the open_sea_in winter, and do 
not { come on land to ‘to feed, like some Ducks. Mr. Seebohm. 


ae 
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in his book of “ British Birds,’ mentions that there 
are few ducks more exclusively marine in their habits 
or more uniformly gregarious than the Common Sceoter. 
At their breeding grounds in the Arctic regions they 
seldom ascend the rivers far from the ocean, or associate 
with other ducks, except of their own class. Thus by 
their- habits as much as by their distinctive colour and 
appearance, they comprise one of the most sharply-marked 
varieties of the large Duck family-) xX 
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x THE SPOTTED FLY-CATCHER. 


Muscicapa gr isola, 


HE Spotted Fly-catcher 1s a 
thoroughly familiar visitor to 
this country. Its arrival 
usually takes place early in 
May, but the dates of its 
appearance in different: locali- 
ties are subject to consider- 
able variation. As a rule, 
it does not make its ap- 
pearance until the oak trees 
show their leaves. It rarely 
prolongs its visit to our shores 
beyond September or the early 
part of October. 

Like mo most of our well-— 
known birds, the Spotted _Fly- 
catcher rejoices in somewhat 
of a long list of titles, more 
or less applicable to its cha- 
racter and habits. It is known 
in different localities under 
the names of “ Beam-bird,” 
“Rafter,” “ Cobweb-bird,’ ‘ 

“ Bee-catcher,” “ Post-bird,” 
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“ Cherry-chopper,” and “ Cherry-sucker,” names all show- 
ing considerable powers of observation. 

This little bird, although of apparently solitary tastes, 
is by no means of a shy or retiring disposition, and is most 
commonly met with in gardens, orchards, shrubberies, ai and 
well cultivated districts, It ¢ delights | to haunt. the borders 
of woods, parks, and pleusate: grounds, and similar 
places “not far removed from the habitation of man. 
It certainly gives ‘the casual observer the impression “of 
being dull and mopish, as its attitude when perched on 
the top of some fence or the extremity of a branch is 
listless and seemingly meditative; but a very short 
observation will suffice to dispel this idea, for let some 
wandering fly or other winged insect venture within a 
reasonable distance and the Fly-catcher is after it like a 
flash. As a rule it captures its food rapidly and neatly, 
a distinct snapping of the beak plainly indicating the 
success of its short journey. After securing a morsel in 
this way the bird either returns to the post it had 
oceupied or alights on a similar point of vantage close at 
hand. The names Cherry-sucker and Cherry-chopper have 
undoubtedly been suggested | by the bird’s great partiality 
for the vicinity of fruit. trees, which “naturally afford a 
good supply of the insects and moths upon which it almost 
exclusively feeds. According to some authorities it also 
feeds on berries in the autumn, but we have never noticed 
it eating fruit of any kind, and think it very improbable. 

The song of the Fly-catcher is not yery melodious or 
long sustained, and has been not inaptly described as “a 
weak chirp, having Sopeabi: in it which attracts 
attention.” 
<The nest varies considerably in construction, and is 
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built of twigs, moss, fibrous roots, or any similar material, 
and is lined with down, horsehair, . feathers, or cobwebs. 
The birds make little or no attempt to conceal their habita- 
tion, and exhibit great partiality to the same situation, 
using some favourite spot many seasons. in succession. 
The “Fly-catcher builds in a variety of places, amongst the 
creeping shrubs that adorn the trellis-work: of verandahs, 


on. the beam of some garden tool- house or shed, in the 


sides of faggot stacks, and frequently between a wall 
and a tree trained against it. The parent birds take but 
littie notice of the presence of passers-by, or persons who 
may be engaged in work in their immediate -neighbour- 
hood. The eggs number four or five, they are of a greenish 
or greyish white, spotted, blotched, and clouded with 
various shades of yellowish- brown or greyish-red. Some 
eggs are so richly covered with spots as to almost hide the 
ground colour; others have the markings confined to a 
zone round the large end ; others are more evenly marked, 
and clouded with a faint roseate tinge. The young birds 
receive the most assiduous attention from their parents 
until they are quite capable of providing for themselves. 

In plumage the Spotted Fly-catcher.is very plain and 
unobtrusive. The beak is flatted, and rather broad at the — 
base, which is surrounded by a few bristles. Iris is dark 
brown; head brown; crown spotted with a darker 
eolour ; sides of the neck streaked with brown ; chin and 
throat a dull white, the latter being streaked with brown ; 
breast a dull white, tinged at sides with yellowish-brown ; 
back a light brown ; tail slightly forked, of a brown colour, 
somewhat lighter at the tip; legs, toes,and claws dusky black. 

There is very little difference in the appearance of the 


sexes, but the young birds present a somewhat speckled 
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appearance, owing to the feathers being at first marked 
with a pale yellowish-white spot at the end. _ 

The Spotted Fly-catcher is said to be tolerably well 
distributed throughout all southern and central Europe, 
and along the western coast of Africa. In Great Britain 
it is much less common in the extreme north than in the 
other portions of the kingdom, and in the islands of 
Orkney and Shetland it is very rarely seen; it is a 
regular visitor to some parts of Ireland, but very locally 
distributed even in those counties in which it is found. 

The Spotted Fly-catcher can with difficulty be kept in 
confinement, but when so kept it becomes very tame.) 
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WHINCHAT, 


THE WHINCHAT. 


Motacilla rubetra. 
Saxicola rubetra. 
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HIS pretty and active little 
bird is one of our best-known 
summer visitors. It is com- 


paratively common in York- 
shire, Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Northumberland, Dorset, 
Devon, Wiltshire, Hampshire, 
Middlesex, Surrey, Sussex, 
Kent, and Gloucestershire. It 
is found in Cornwall, but the 
bird does not seem so partial 
to the extreme west as to 
some of the other counties 
above mentioned. In Scot- 
land it is found in several 
districts, and is well distributed 
throughout Ireland. 

As is indicated by its 
name, the Whinchat is most 
frequently to be seen in 

localities which abound in 
furzes, or, as the Scotch call 
them, whins; but it by no 
means confines its presence to 
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these spots. Any open, bare, or stony common, with a bush 
here and there, and even the hedges of meadows or arable 
lands, are visited with more or less frequency. 

The Whinchat is first seen in the eastern and southern 
parts of this country about the middle of April, and is said 
to arrive in the more northerly districts some week or fort- 
night later. It takes its departure either during the end of 
September or the commencement of the following month, 
but its movements, both as regards coming and going, 
depend very much upon the backward or forward state of 
the season. 

The habits: of the Whinchat are very similar to: those 
of the Stonechat, excepting in the matter « er of _mInigration, 
the latter m very many | instances ‘spending the winter 
with us, while the former never does 

y and active in its 


The Whinchat is very spri 
movements, darting rapidly sm bush to bush, and 
continually uttering its familiar’ hat,’ “ ‘chat, Pa © chat. = 
The food consists of flies, beetles, aiid other insects, slugs, 
worms, “caterpillars, and. small: ‘pall Flies” and other 
winged food are captured. frequently i in the air. The flight 
4s. tolerably rapid and easy, and | the bird (like the Stonechat) 
has a peculiar habit of shufflmg the wings and tail. “When 
disturbed’ it. usually flies to some neighbouring bush, 
keeping close along the ground until it reaches its next 

resting place, and then perching itself on the topmost | branch, 
In-addition to the note already spoken of the Whinchat 
has a pleasing song, melodious, though somewhat 
uncertain ; the song is sometimes uttered when the bird 
is perched on the highest, spray of a bush, and sometimes 
whilst hovering in the air, and often when sitting on — 
telegraph wires. : z: 
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' The nest, which is by no means easy to discover, is 
piasee either on the ground, or very close to it, under tufts 
of grass or sides of railway cuttings ; the lower portion of 
a small furze bush is a very favourite place. It is built, of 
dried grass stalks and moss, and lined with finer pieces of 
the same_r “material, with occasional | additions of wool or 
hair. Five or six eggs are laid, of a glossy bluish-greer 
colour, with very small specks of dull reddish-brown ; the 
egos, however, are ‘subject to some little variation. The 
young Whinchats make their appearance’ generally during 
the latter part of May or the early part of June. The 
parents exhibit considerable anxiety concerning. their off- 
spring, and when the nest is too closely approached both 
of them usually fly round only at a short distance, settling 
on any stem of herbage, stone, or tuft of grass, and all 
the time uttering their peculiar ery or call-note, immediately 
returning when the intruder has quitted the vicinity. 

The length of the male Whinchat is about_five inches 
and a quarter ; ; the bill black and shiny; there is a streak 
of buff from the base of the beak to the eye; irides 
brown; over the lore, eye, and ear-coverts an elongated 
streak of white; top of the head, neck, back, and smaller 
wing-coverts a mixture of pale and dark brown, the 
feathers being dark in the centre and light at the circum-- 
ference; greater wing-coverts black; the spurious wing 
white ; wings dark brown; secondaries and tertials edged 
_ with light brown; the wings reach nearly to the end of 
the tail; the tail is white at the base, the end half being 
dark brown, edged with pale brown; the chin and a line 
from thence reaching beyond the lower edge of the ear- 
coverts white; throat and breast delicate fawn colour, 
passing into pale buff on the belly and under tail-coverts ; 
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the under surface of the end of the tail is greyish-black ; 
legs, toes, and claws black. In the female the white on 
the wing and over the eye is less conspicuous, and on 
the under parts the markings are not so distinet as in 
the male. 

The young birds, until after the first moult, have the 
head, breast, and all the upper part’ speckled, and after the 
autumn moult the males and young birds resemble the 
females, but the sex can be distinguished by the bars on 
the wings being larger in the males. 

The Whinchat is known in Sussex by the name of 
Barley-ear and Barley-bird, no doubt on account of its 
habit. of Wiad on the sheaves of corn when they are 
stacked up) X 
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x THE TREE SPARROW. 


Passer montanus. 


HE poet has told us that there 
are people in the world to 
whom “a primrose on a river’s 
brim” is a primrose, and 
“nothing more,” and it is 
equally certain that there are 
numbers of unobservant mor- 
tals to whom a “sparrow” 

“sparrow,” and nothing 

more, and who are really | not 

‘aware of the differences of 

plumage, character, r, habits, 

and ways that dis tinguish “the 

“Tree Sparrow” from_ his 

more ~ obtrusive and imper-— 

tinent_kinsman, the “ House 

Sparrow.” Unlike the Com- 

mon Sparrow, this bird © is 

extremely timid and wary, 
making its home and seeking 
the means for its subsistence 
often nm far from human ‘dwell- 
ings sand villages, and building 
its nest_in the holes of trees. 


Is a 
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When severe weather prevails for any length of time it 
becomes bolder, and may then be seen approaching close 
to inhabited places in search of food; but as soon as the 
frost and snow is gone it leaves for the open country again. 
The food of the Tree Sparrow principally consists of 
any kind of seeds or grain, also insects, and the tender 
parts_of vegetables. Its movements when on the eround 
resemble those of the Common Sparrow, being quick, 
active, and. lively, and when it settles it has a very 
noticeable habit of moving the tail similar to the Wagtail ;. 
the flight. is “laboured, heavy, and rather rapid. In the 
colder portions of the year these birds congregate i in flocks, 
and usually keep close together, and hop quickly about on 
the ground in search of food. 
_ The Tree Sparrow builds early in the year, and com- 
monly selects for the purpose a hole i m a _ tree ; but some- 
times, it is is said, nests in the thatch of a . barn. or isolated 
outhouse, in wood fage ots, old walls, and even the old 
nests of magpies and crows. The nest is composed of 
hay and twigs, lined with ‘wool, down, and feathers: it 
is loosely-and untidily put together, and is often used by 
the same birds for several seasons in succession. Sometimes 
the nest is domed over, but in the majority of cases the 
nest is cup-shaped. The eggs vary in number from four 
to six, and differ very much in colour and markings ; : 
finally they are of a dull white colour, speckled all over 
with different shades of light greyish-brown, or 
brownish-grey. Two or three broods are generally pro- 
duced in’ the year. The old birds are very anxious over 
their offspring, and if their nest is approached will hop 
restlessly from branch to branch, uttering their shrill 
chirping alarm-note. 
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The song of the Tree Sparrow is somewhat similar to 
that of the Common Sparrow, but is higher, consisting of 
numerous chirps, varied by some agteeable notes, which are 
continued for some minutes i in a loud key; but the entire 
performance i 1s unmistakably sparrow- -like. 

This bird is said to be indigenous in most. European 


- countries, and is also to be found in many parts of Asia. 


As regards our own country, it is locally migratory, arriving 
in Sussex about October in considerable numbers, and 
departing in April, or earlier. It has been, and still 
is, frequently caught in company with other birds by the 
bird-catchers on the South Downs. It is also met with 
in Worcestershire, Lancashire, Shropshire, Northampton- 
shire, Surrey, Essex, Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, and a few 
other counties. In Devonshire and Cornwall it would 
appear to be almost unknown; and the same remark, 
according to other writers, applies to Treland and — 
Scotland. 

The length of the Tree Sparrow is about five and a half 
inches. The iris is dark brown; head chocolate, and a 
black streak runs through the eye to the beak; sides of 
the neck white, with a triangular spot of black on the 
cheek ; throat black; back of the neck chestnut, streaked. 
with black; breast greyish-white, tinged with brown on 
the sides; back chestnut, with black streaks or spots. 
The wings have two distinct bands of white across them, 
and are of a blackish-brown colour; the under wing-coverts 
are pale fawn colour; the tail feathers are nearly all of 
equal length: they are of a greyish-brown, edged with 
yellowish-grey. The legs are a pale yellowish-brown, as 


are also the toes and claws. 


The female, unlike the House Sparrow, resembles 
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its mate in plumage and general appearance, but is not 
quite so large; hence the sexes are very difficult to dis- 
tinguish, With the exception of a little extra brightness | 
in the spring, the plumage of the Tree Sparrow remains 
unaltered all the year round. 
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x THE PARTRIDGE. 


Perdix cinerea—JENYNS. 
Tetrao perdix—Linn XUS. 


%| NSEPARABLY associated with 
the English autumn, eagerly 
sought after by the keen-eyed 
sportsman, and held in tender 
respect by the epicure and the 
gourmand, the “ nut-brown 
Partridge” holds a prominent 
position amongst our’ British 
birds, rivalled by few, “and 
probably surpassed by none. 
It is to be found plentifully 
throughout the whole of the 
British Isles. It is said to 
belong to Europe, but is com- 
paratively common in some 
parts of Asia and Africa. It 
can scarcely be called a mi- 
eratory bird, as in a large 
majority of cases it makes no 
effort to quit the country, 
differing altogether in this 
respect from its near ur ally, the 


quail, 
Ob VAAL The habits of the Partridge 
le a are purely gregarious, and 


coveys, varying in number 
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from twelve to thirty, may commonly be met with in 
any of our cultivated districts. They are aiso frequently 
seen on the edges of m moors, waste lands, and commons, 
amongst gorse and broom, and sometimes, but not often, 
in woads. 

In the morning the birds repair to the stubble, grass 
fields, and hedgeside, which at midday they quit for the 
shelter of turnip fields, clover, or potatoes, returning 
towards evening to their former feeding-grounds. They — 
roost principally in the open, lying in a cluster with their 
heads outward. As they sometimes use the same sleeping- 
place for many nights in succession, farmers and game- 
preservers protect them from the net of the poacher by 
sticking bushes of thorns at intervals over the ground. 

Like many other birds, the Partridge is fond of 
dusting itself, and may occasionally be seen shaking and 
shuffling its feathers in the soft dust of the turnpike 
road. Long familiarity with the common surroundings of 
man has produced in the Partridge an indifference to 
passing objects almost amounting to contempt, and coveys 
may be seen quietly squatting in close proximity to pass- 
ing vehicles, even a railway train being apparently insuffi- 
cient to disturb their equanimity. Whether the Partridge 
suffers from any peculiarity in its organs of vision, or 
whether it is not quite as intelligent as some other birds, 
may be considered open questions ; but numerous interesting 
circumstances have been noted which would seem to point 
to one of these theories. As cases in point, we may ~ 
mention the frequent instances in which Partridges kill - 
themselves by flying against telegraph wires, and the 
extraordinary fact that occasionally an entire covey will 
glide out over the sea and settle down on its surface, as 
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though it were a grass field—a mistaken confidence which, 
of course, results in their speedy destruction. 

A well-known writer observes :—‘‘'The art of the 
Partridge is familiar to the sportsman, and excites admi- 
ration in all the lovers of nature. At the signal for 
silence and retreat, the infant young may be seen to run 
to the nearest cover, while the parent seems seized with 
sudden lameness and inability to fly; or the male will 
flutter off to a distance, and then suddenly dropping as if 
dead return to the place he had left by some circuitous 
route. -Sometimes the hen flutters along the ground with 
drooping wings in a direction opposite to that taken by 
the brood, and not until she has successfully misled the 
observer does she resume her power, and wing away to a 
greater distance.” 

The flight of the Partridge is very noisy, and rapid, 
consisting” Coe several strokes of the wing in quick suc- 
cession, followed by a long skim, in which the wings are 
extended and motionless. They seldom rise to a greater 
height than is necessary to pass over hedges or other 
ie. 

The length of the Partridge is about twelve inches. 
The fombook Sait cb tiehead aro a light yellowish — 
chestnut, edged with grey, the upper mandible a good deal 
curved ; chin and throat, a light yellow chestnut ; breast, 
bluish-grey, freckled with blackish-brown, and on _ its 
lower part a horseshoe-shaped mark of brownish-red on a 
white ground ; sides barred with chestnut, and back banded 
with dots of brownish-black, and lines of brownish-yellow 
and grey; the wings are short and rounded; and the tail 
short and much hidden by the coverts. In the female the 
plumage is very similar, the patch on the breast being 
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smaller, and the bands of chestnut and other markings 
being broader. 

They pair about February. The male birds are ex- 
tremely pugnacious, and quarrel incessantly during the 
breeding season, these disputes being remarkable for the 
fury and pertinacity displayed by ie’ combatants. 

' The nest of the Partridge, which is merely a few 
straws in a hollow scratched in the earth, is usually built 
in ploughed or clover fields, and frequently at the bottom 
of hedgerows. The eggs, from ten to sixteen in number, 
are of a pale greenish-brown yellow, and the young birds 
make their appearance about the middle or end of July. — 
The male bird watches the nest during incubation, but the 
hen alone sits on the eggs. The food of the Partridge 
consists of grain, beans, seeds, worms, caterpillars, beetles, 
and other insects, and in times of scarcity turniptops, 
young clover, and probably any tender leaves. The young 
are at first exclusively fed on insects, ants (and their eggs) 
being consumed in great quantities.) ¥ 
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x THE BARN OWL. 


Strix flammea. 


\ | 
PROMINENT position in popu- 
lar superstition has been held by 
this bird from time immemorial ; 
for the “‘ White,” or, as it is more 
generally termed, the “ Barn,” 
Owl, is possessed of a peculiar 
screech, which, being uttered at 
night, has a particularly weird 
sound, and was held, in country 
districts more especially, to be a 
certain indication of an approach- 
ing death in the family. This 
peculiar note has earned for this 
bird the name of the “Screech 
Ow ” ee 
\< Keats mentions this bird 
thus :— ve 
“St, Agnes’ Eve! ah! bitter chill it was ; 
The Owl, for all his feathers, was 
acold ; 
The hare limp’d trembling through the 
frozen. grass, 
And silent was the flock in woolly 
fold.” 
—therein pointing to the fact 
that the Barn Owl remains in 
England throughout the winter, 
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and likewise drawing attention to the especial closeness of its 
plumage. The face of this owl has the appearance of a 
mask, which is well delineated in the plate. 

The plumage is very pretty. The ground colour is a 
pure white, shaded upon the upper part with tawny brown, 
some of the feathers being tinged with grey and tipped 
with black, forming a delicate pencilling. The breast is 
white, shaded with buff upon the chest. Very great 
variety, however, is shown in this colouring, many speci- 
mens having been obtained in which the brain so much 
predominated as to lead to the idea that it was a separate 
species. The female may be distinguished from her mate 
by a few black spots that appear on either side of the 
breast, as may be noticed in the initial engraving. . 

As with some other birds, age has a marked influence d 

upon the - plumage of the Owl, as in process of time the 

wings and tail become very much lighter ; ; and in the’ 
ease of several birds that were kept in confinement, they 
eradually became almost white. 

Although it is possible that other kinds may frequent 
farmyards for the sake of food, yet this is the only Owl 
that inhabits buildings. The favourite haunt of the 
bird, as its name denotes, is in barns and such-like farm- 
buildings, but they will also be found inhabiting chu church- 
towers and the eaves ‘of houses. Old ruins, too, are often 
chosen as a place of abode ; and: when once a pair of Owls 
have made their home, they continue to frequent the same 
spot for many years. Instances have occurred where a 
pair of Owls have taken possession of a pigeon-cote, 
much to the dismay and disgust of the pigeons, whose 
consequent departure from their home led to the discovery 
of the invaders. 
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The eggs are from three to five in number, of a dull- 
white colour, and nearly round, 

The young differ greatly in size, which would lead to 
the supposition that the hen sits upon her eggs as soon 
as they are laid, and therefore some of the young are 
hatched from the eggs earlier than others. Being at this 
time covered with a white down, they present a very in- 
teresting and pretty appearance. This down adheres to 
them until they are perfectly fledged. 

The food of the Barn Owl consists chiefly of mice, 
though young rats are often taken, and even small birds 
are laid under contribution. _ ‘The number of mice cap- 
tured “by a pair of Owls is almost incredible, but when 
they have a nest of young these numbers | are necessarily 
greatly increased ; consequently, the Owl is of great use 
to the farmer in Saaine down the numbers of that pro- 
lific little quadruped. The flight of the Owl is dull and 
heavy, but particularly noiseless. They feed at night, for 
then the mice quit their holes; and Owls may then be 
seen heating around the hedgerows of meadows or small 
enclosures in quest of prey. White of Selborne timed a 
pair, and found that they returned to their nest with prey 
of some kind about every five minutes.. He proceeds to 
say: “But a piece of address which they show, when 
they return loaded, should not, I think, be passed over in 
silence. As they take their prey with their claws, so they 
carry it in their claws to their nest; but, as the feet are 
necessary in their ascent under the tiles, they constantly 
perch first on the roof of the chancel, and shift the 
mouse from their claws to their bill, that their feet may 
be at liberty to take hold of the plate on the wall as 
they are rising under the eaves.” 
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The food is eaten—bones, feathers, and fur included 
—and digested throughout the day. The peculiar form- 
ation of the digestive organs, however, causes the bones, 
feathers, and fur to be retained ; and these are thrown 
up, in the form of a pellet, during the day. These 
pellets may be found near their héeie and the appear- 
ance of them may be generally held to denote the near 
presence of a pair of Owls. 

These birds are non-gregarious, seldom more than a 
pair being found in the same building, ‘unless it be s some 
large ruin or old tower. 

In addition to the screech before alluded to, this 
Owl will hiss and snore, which may have enhanced the 
reason of the superstitions with regard to’these birds. 

Barn Owls are often kept in confinement, or with 
clipped wings, and (except for the nature of their food) 
make interesting pets. They will, however, at times, 
necessarily require either fur or feather, so that the 
digestive organs may be assisted in throwing up the 


pellet.) X 
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THE SHOVELLER. 


Anas clypeata, 


| HIS bird, which is also_known 
as the Broad-bill or Blue- 
winged Shoveller,is, generally 
speaking, only a winter visi- 
tor to our_shores. Probably, 
every season some Shovellers 
remain and breed in Great 
Britain, but the vast majority 
are migratory. In Europe, it 
is said to be very plentiful in 
Holland, and is also met with 
in the south of Sweden, Goth- 
land, Russia, Germany, and 
France ; in the marshes of | 
the last- named country it is 
said to breed regularly. Ex- 
amples have been met' with 
in Japan, Smyrna, and South - 
Africa, whilst in Hudson’s 
Bay and various _ parts” of 
North America it is well 
known. In France, one of 
the commonest of its names 
is Canard gobe-mouche. 
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In Great Britain, the Shoveller is most abundant along 
the eastern coasts from Essex and Lincolnshire (Yarrell 
imagines that this fact may be owing to the coasts of Hol- 
lai being immediately opposite, these birds, as already 
stated, being very plentiful in that country); but it is 
found with more or less frequency in most localities much 
resorted to by wild fowl. 

Lakes, rivers, marshes, fens, and the sea-shores, when 
consisting of large banks of mud, are places most resorted 
to for feeding, the diet consisting of worms, aquatic and 
other insects, grasses, and various vegetable substances. 

The bill of this bird is peculiar in its structure: it is as 
long as the rest of the head, and from the centre to the tip it 
is flattened out, and rounded into a shape not dissimilar to 
the end of a shovel. A remarkable circumstance connected 
with this part of the body is, that the peculiarity of shape 
here alluded to is not prominent in the young birds when 
first hatched, but is gradually acquired as the birds grow up. 
A communication to the Linnean Society states that about 
thirty. Shovellers’ eggs were hatched under some domestic 
fowls, and the bills of the ducklings presented no difference 
in appearance from the bills of an ordinary duck. This fact 
has been amply confirmed by many subsequent obser vations, 

This peculiar shape of the beak, from’ which the bird 
derives its name, is of the greatest assistance to its owner 
in collecting its food, and rejecting any unsuitable matter 
that may have been picked up. The Shoveller generally 
feeds either in shallow water or on the margins of the 
pools, ditches, lakes, and rivers to which it resorts. Indeed, 
it spends a great deal of time on ¢erra firma, seeming to 
prefer to search for its food along the edge of the water 
than to swim about in the deeper parts. It seldom dives, 
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but its powers of flight are considerable, its Peemen 
being strong and rapid. 

The nest is made of fine grasses, and is usually placed 
in a tuft of grass or rushes, and beyond the reach of 
the water. Hight or nine eggs are laid; they are of a 
bufty-white hilo, tinged with green, a 1 little more than 
two inches in length, and about one inch and a half 
in breadth. During the time of hatching the femaie 
Shoveller covers the eggs over with down, plucked fr from 
her breast. 

As” an article of food, the Shoveller is said to be 
excellent, one oy oleae describing it as, “tender, juicy, 
and of good flavour.” 

The plumage is handsome, and the markings well de- 
fined. The length of the male is about twenty inches; the 
beak is lead colour; the irides yellow ; the whole of the 
head and upper part of the neck green; lower part of the 
neck, scapulars, and some of the tertials white; middle of 
the back brown, the feathers having lighter coloured mar- 
gins ; point of the wing, lesser wing-coverts, and outer web 
of some of the tertials pale blue; greater wing-coverts 
white ; primaries and secondaries dark brown, almost black, 
but the speculum is green; rump, upper tail-coverts, and 
tail feathers almost black; the breast and the whole of the 
belly a rich chestnut brown; thighs freckled with dark 
brown, on a grounding of lighter pale brown ; vent white ; 
under tail-coverts black; legs, toes, and membranes a 
reddish-orange ; nails black. 

In summer the male changes the green colour of the 
head and neck to brown, spotted with very dark brown; 
the breast and belly are ferruginous, spotted with black ; 
the legs are orange. 
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In the female the head and neck are’mottled with two | 
shades of brown ; the feathers on the upper surface of the 
body darker brown in the centre, with light brown edges 
and tips ; the under surface of the body is pale brown. 

The young males at first resemble females, the dis- 
tinctive mar mung. of their sex being gcadeallrg and slowly 
assumed, x 
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THE BRAMBLING. 


Fringilla montifringilla. 


HE Brambling, Mountain 
Finch, or Bramble Finch, is a 
handsome bird, visiting this 
country in winter only, the 
number of visitors being ap- 
parently dependent upon the 
length and severity of the 
cold weather. Its native 
home is Norway, Sweden, Lap- 
land, and Denmark, though it 
is met with in some of the 
southern countries of E jurope, 
and is said to be found in 
large flocks i in the beech forests 
of Thuringia. In Great 
Britain it visits most of the 
counties, but is more gener- 
ally seen in Dorsetshire, 
Devonshire, Cornwall, Here- 
fordshire, Surrey, Sussex, 
Gloucestershire, and “the 
northern counties. It is also 
to be met with in many parts 
of Scotland and Ireland. 
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The bird is very commonly taken in the winter by bird- 
catchers. 

The Brambling usually arrives in Great Britain during 
the month of October or November, and leaves us again 
in the following. March. It is to a certain extent a 
sociable bird in its habits, being generally seen in flocks, 
and very frequently in the company of other small birds 
(especially Chaffinches) with similar tastes and diet. 
Uncultivated and waste places and beech and fir planta- 
tions are the favourite resorts of this bird. 

The nest is built in the fork of some tolerably high 
tree, frequently a fir or birch, and is composed of moss 
and lichen, interwoven with pieces of bark of the birch 
tree, with a lining of feathers and wool. It isa handsome 
structure, but not quite so neat and compact as that of the 
Chaffinch. The eges number five or six: they are of a 
greenish colour, spotted and streaked with reddish-brown, 
but they differ in size and markings. The bird does not 
readily become tame in confinement, nor easily accustomed 
to its surroundings, although many instances are on record 
of its breeding during captivity ; it has also been known 
to cross with : a Chaffinch. 
the flesh of the Brambling, but a taste is ; bitter , and 1 not 
likely to be generally acceptable. 

The flight is quick and undulatory, and when the bird 
is disturbed it seeks refuge in some neighbouring tree. 
At night, plantations of larch, fir, or laurels are usually 
sought for roosting places. 

The Brambling feeds on grain, beech-mast, and the 
seeds of grasses and other plants. Like the Chaffinch, it 
also eats inseets, upon which it feeds its young ng almost 
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entirely. It seeks its food in wild mountainous places, 
and does not approach inhabited localities unless driven 
near them by stress of weather. The note of the bird 
is a continuous “chuck, chuck,” “fayh, fayh, > which 
in confinement is often uttered during night-time; but in 
the spring time this is changed to a far more pleasing 


warble, several low notes being uttered in succession, 


followed by a hoarser note, which is somewhat prolonged ; 
this portion of its song has been compared to the words 
“ Chip-u-wa-a-ay.” 

As already intimated, the Bramblin& is a handsome 
little fellow. The length of the bird_is about six and a 
quarter inches; the upper part of the bill is dusky, and the 
lower portion yellowish-white; iris brown; top and sides 
of the head and back of neck, in the tate. rich mottled 
grey and black, the feathers being black at the base and 
grey at the tip; in the spring these grey tips disappear, 
leaving a beautiful velvety black, which remains until the 


- following autumn; chin, throat, and upper part of breast rich 


orange fawn, lower part a yellowish-white; the greater wing- 
coverts are black, tipped with orange fawn; lesser coverts 
a rich orange fawn, feathers tipped with white; when the - 
wing is closed there is an oblique bar across it; the larger 
under wing-coverts have a small tuft of elongated feathers, 
and the lesser coverts are bright yellow; the feathers on 


the rump are white, which is very conspicuous in flight ; 


tail is black, the feathers edged with buffy white, the outer 
feathers having a patch of white; the tail is forked, upper 
coverts are black, lower ones white or yellowish-white ; 
legs, toes, and claws a lightish brown. 

The female is smaller than the male; her plumage is 
less pure in 1 colour, and the markings are more mottled in 
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their appearance, and she lacks the black head. The 
young resemble the females in plumage. 

Bramblings have been occasionally met with of a pure 
white colour, and others with large patches of white about 
them ; some specimens have the chin and throat black.) a 
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x THE STARLING, 


Sturnus vulgaris—LInNn2XvUS, 


Ss ae = ERHAPS there is no bird that 
== = does so much real good to the 
husbandman as the Starling. 
To those who only know the 
bird from its having eaten, in 
company with its congeners, 
almost all the cherries and 
elderberries, or stopped the 
water-spout with its nest, this 
may appear startling news; but 
true it certainly is, neverthe- 
less. The Starling generally 
finds a home where meadow- 
land or turf exists, and its 
usefulness to the grazier is 
incalculable. Those who pos- 
sess lawns, and can watch the 
bird from an advantageous 
window, with the aid of a pair 
of glasses (which every natur- 
alist should possess), may per- 
ceive this bird industriously 
parting the grass in a most 
ingenious manner with its beak, 
whilst securing and feeding 
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upon the most destructive grubs and insects that exist. 
When the pair have four or ths young ones with inordinate 
appetites to feed, the number of ground pests destroyed by 
them is enormous ; indeed, it is not too much to say that a 
lawn will not thrive without the assistance of Starlings. 
Added to this, his extremely handsome appearance makes 
him quite an object of beauty whilst walking about upon 
the grass with the sun glinting upon his glossy and speckled 
feathers. On a fine morning in the beginning of May we 
watched a pair of Starlings busily engaged in ridding 
several garden-beds of the lage that would hae a 
eaten off the tender young shoots. : 

The Starling is a well-known bird, as it makes itself as 
much at home in towns as in the country. Many may call 
to mind being. awakened at an unwonted hour in the 
morning by the “ song” of the Starling. This song is one 
of the most peculiar specimens of bird music, and doubts 
have arisen in many minds as to its deserving such a 
description. It is generally (in town) delivered from a 
chimney-pot, and he shrieks and chatters with such intense 
gusto that there is no doubt the bird himself enjoys it. 
This bird may be taught to talk. 

The Starling is about 84 inches in length, with a 
moderately long beak, but somewhat short tail. The dif- 
ference between the sexes is difficult to determine, but it 
will be found that the breast-feathers of the male are 
longer and more pointed than in the female; and whilst 
his eye will be found dark hazel, that of the female has 
a light ring around the iris. 

Though these islands are never entirely free from the 
Starling, those continuing here the winter are probably 
arrivals from Sweden and Norway, driven along by the 
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snow to more congenial feeding-grounds. As the spring 
advances, the beak, which is dark during winter, becomes 
bright yellow, the rich glossy sheen of the plumage inten- 
sifies, and by summer the bird becomes extremely 
handsome. 

In choosing a nesting-place it is very erratic; some- 
times the hole ina tree made by a Woodpecker will be 
chosen; at another a hole in the roof under the eaves of a 
house, the crevice of a cliff, or in a tower or old building, 
or any hole in a tree conveniently large. Within this hole, 
wherever it may be, the Starling constructs a loosely-built 
nest of straw, hay, roots, feathers, and any other con- - 
venient material, seldom neglecting to allow two or three 
straws to protrude from the hole. 

The eggs are generally five in number, though some- 
times six may be found, and in colour they surpass almost 
all others in delicacy of tint, being of a uniform pale 
ereenish-blue, though specimens are often found much 
lighter. There is but one nest in the year, unless accident 
to the first may occasion a second brood. The young are 
fed with marvellous industry by the parent birds upon 
grubs, worms, insects, and fheir larve, visiting the meadows 
and running around the sheep and cattle, not disdaining to — 
perch upon the sheeps’ backs in order to extract the ticks 
from the wool. 

The plumage of the young is exceedingly unpretending,, 
being dull greyish-black, the wing and tail feathers being 
darker and the throat lighter. Cream-coloured specimens 
have been taken, as well as white, but after raising the 
hopes and expectations of their owners, at the first moult 
the former lose their distinguishing colour, and regain the 
normal plumage. Albino birds are not at all rare, one 
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having been lately in our possession that was extremely 
tame; there are often found amidst these erratic birds 
specimens of a pied colour. 

Starlings are always more or less gregarious, and in 
October proceed upon their migration southwards. The 
flocks assembled are sometimes of prodigious numbers, and 
yet, as an old and well-known naturalist, Mr. G. Sways- 
land, says, “‘ there isn’t one too many considering the good 
they do.” Their flight is particularly swift and straight, 
maintained at a considerable height, and they keep together 
with marvellous fidelity} 
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3 THE LITTLE STINT. 


Tringa pusilla, 
' Tringa minuta. 


HIS pretty and active little 
bird, sometimes known as the 
Little Sandpiper, is probably 
one of the most uncommon of 
the Sandpiper family. In its 
general habits and modes of- 
life it closely resembles the 
other individuals of the class 
to which it belongs, being 
usually’ met with on the 
sandy banks of the sea-shore, 
and the flooded margins of 
tidal rivers and lakes. The 
food consists of aquatic in- 
sects, worms, small crustacea, 
and mollusea. Whilst en- 
gaged in feeding, these birds 
associate freely with Sander- 
lings, Dunlins, and other 
birds of similar tastes and 
habits. Sometimes, however, 
they keep to themselves, and 
travel about in flocks of vary- 
ing numbers, from five or six 
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to as many as forty or fifty. When their usual feeding 
places are covered with water, they frequently resort to 
the shingle, and may be observed busily running along 
close to the edge of the tide. They are by no means diffi- 
cult of approach, and have a habit of remaining motionless 
on the ground until the intruder is within a few yards of 
them. ‘This characteristic, however, does not hold good 
when they are associated with other birds; in these cases 
they seem to be more suspicious, and, when disturbed, at 
once join in the speedy flight of their warier companions. 
They evince considerable partiality to certain particular 
feeding places, and if any are known to be in the neigh- 
bourhood, they may be found in one spot with almost un- 
varying regularity. When alarmed, or even when some 
of their number are shot, the remainder will soon return 
to the same vicinity, apparently quite oblivious to the fate 
of their comrades. 

The Little Stint is generally met with in the autumn, 
and has been observed, at various times, upon most of our 
English coasts. Suffolk, Norfolk, Yorkshire, Durham, 
Sussex, and Devonshire may be quoted as localities which 
have furnished numerous specimens, and in which they are 
to be seen most frequently. They are said to be regular 
visitors to at least some parts of Ireland; and, according to 
some authorities, Sweden is a favourite resort from spring- 
time to the autumn. The greater number of these birds 
undoubtedly breed in the higher northern latitudes, and, 
consequently, not very much is known of their habits at 
this particular time. The eggs exactly resemble (with the 
exception of their being much smaller) those of the common 
Sandpiper. . 

The plumage of the Little Stint undergoes considerable 
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changes in the course of the year, similar to those observed 
in the Dunlin and one or two other birds of the same class. 
In the summer the beak is black ; the irides, dark brown ; 
the top of the head and the neck, ferruginous, with specks 
of black ; the feathers of the back, scapulars, wing-coverts, 
tertials, and upper tail-coverts, black in the centre, with 
broad ferruginous margins; the point of the wing, nearly 
black ; the primaries, black, with white shafts ; the second- 
aries, nearly black, tipped with white. The tail, when 
perfect, is doubly forked, and ash-brown in colour. The 
sides of the neck, down to the front of the wing, and a 
band round the front of the neck, ferruginous, speckled 
with black; axillary plume, pure white; legs, toes, and 
claws, dull black. In winter, the adult bird has the head 
and neck ash-grey, with dark centres to the feathers ; back, 
wing-coverts, ramp, and upper tail-coverts, ash colour, the 
feather shafts being much darker; tail feathers, ash-grey, 
with white edges. The under surface of the body is pure 
white. : 

The autumn plumage differs in many respects from that 
of the above-mentioned seasons. There is a brown streak 
on the ear-coverts, which also extends from the eye to the 
base of the beak ; above and below the eye there is a mark 
of greyish-white, and the sides and back of the neck are 
ash-grey, with streaks of a darker shade; the feathers of 
the back, scapulars, wing-coverts, and tertials are nearly 
black, with broad edges of reddish-brown and buffy-white ; 
quill feathers, dusky, with white shafts; secondaries, 
edged and tipped with white ; rump and upper tail-coverts, 
darkish-brown, lighter at the edges; tail feathers, ash- 
grey, with edges of buffy-white. Across the bottom of the 
neck in front there is a dusky band ; the rest of the under 
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surface pure white.. The plumage, on the whole, is very 
similar to that of the Dunlin 1 at all seasons, erupt that it 
lacks the black breast in in summer. The bird is, of course, 
much smaller. | 

In addition to the places already mentioned as visited 
by the Little Stint, Temminck speaks of it as having been 
observed, in its spring and autumn passages, in Germany, 
Holland, and France, whilst other authorities mention 
South Africa, India, the Caucasus, and Trebizond. The 
Little Stint was first described as a British bird by 
Pennant, from a specimen killed in Cambrid idgeshire.) xX 
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GREY PHALAROPE, 
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x THE GREY PHALAROPE. 


Phalaropus lobatus. 


HE Grey Phalarope is one of 

the prettiest and most in- 
teresting of our autumn visi- 
tors, the peculiar purity and 
delicacy of its grey winter 
plumage being very notice- 
able and attractive. 

Like many other birds of 
aquatic habits, its appearance 
undergoes considerable change 
in the course of the year, 
and it affords as striking 
an example of. this sort of 
metamorphosis as any of the 
feathered wanderers to our 
shores. : | 
The Grey Phalarope is 
about eight inches m length, 
the females being a trifle 
larger. In winter the beak 
is black; top of the head 
white; irides dark brown; 
the eye is surrounded by 
dusky black ; the ear-coverts 
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and back of the head are also a dusky black. The back of 
the neck, scapulars, upper wing-coverts, and the back are 
a beautiful pearl-grey ; tail short, feathers ash-grey, with 
white edges. There is a small patch of pearl-grey just 
before the point of the wings, and with this exception the 
entire under surface of the body is pure white; the legs 
-and toes are yellowish-brown, and the claws black. The 
feet are not webbed, but furnished with lobe-shaped 
membranes on . each side of the toes, resembling those of 
the Coot. 

In summer the change is great. The beak is yellow; 
around the base of the beak, and on the top of the head, a 
dark brownish-black ; irides dark brown; there is a white 
patch around the eye, and a narrow stripe down the back 
of the neck; the front and sides of the neck, the breast, 
and all the under surface of the body a reddish-chestnut ; 
quill and tail feathers nearly black; and the remaining 
portions leaden-grey, margined with white or orange-yellow. 

The Grey Phalarope feeds upon small, thin-skinned 
- crustacea and marine insects, and searches for them both 
on the shore and on the water. These birds are inde- 
fatigable swimmers, and are occasionally met with far out . 
at sea in diligent pursuit of food. In the act of swimming 
the head is held back, and their general appearance then is 
not dissimilar to that of the Teal. 

The breeding stations, as far as can be ascertained, are 
confined entirely to the high northern latitudes. The 
number of eggs laid is usually four. They are rather 
more than an inch in length, and about ten and a half 
lines in breadth. The grounding is a stone colour tinged 
with olive, and spotted and speckled with dark brown. 

In Great Britain the Grey Phalarope hardly merits the 
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name of a rare bird, as specimens are met with nearly every 
year in many parts of our coast; but in former times it 
was considered quite a vara avis, and Pennant could only 
enumerate two instances in which it had appeared on thie 
British shores. 

The general habits of these birds on ¢erra Jirma some- 


_ what resemble those of the Sandpipers, but they are net 


nearly so nimble in their movements. In the mouths of 
large rivers, and upon those parts of the coast where 
broad reaches of sand or muddy deposits are numerous, 
and interspersed with pools of water, the Grey Phalarope 
may be met with. Sometimes, about September or October, 
the birds appear in considerable numbers; they do not 
congregate, and seldom more than one or two are seen 
together. As many as a dozen have been shot in one day 
in the vicinity of Brighton, but always when the weather 
is very rough ; and, as a rule, when they arrive their bodily 
condition is poor and thin. At this time they are very 
tame, and are often killed with stones; but as soon as the 
gale is over they leave the shore for the open sea. 

The true home and proper range of this pretty bird is 
undoubtedly near the Arctic Circle, and on the shores of 
Iceland, Greenland, and similar localities. There the 
insect food upon which it feeds is found in the greatest 
abundance; and there, especially during summer, large 
numbers are invariably met with. It is also ‘said to 
be a visitor to the United States, Siberia, Norway, 
Sweden, and the shores of the large Asian lakes and the 
Caspian Sea. 

Audubon states that during winter he found them in 
large flocks on the Ohio, swimming along the margin, and 
picking up seeds of grass, &e. He also observed them at 
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sea on the banks of seaweeds in hundreds, and adds, “ they 
proved excellent eating.” — 

Mr. Kumlien mentions seeing several ee of Grey 
Phalaropes about two hundred miles off the coast of 
Labrador, at which place they were known as the Whale 
Bird, from the habit they have of following the whales, 
and approaching closely when they blow, in order to catch 
the small insects that are disturbed.) X 
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THE REDSHANK. 


Scolopax calidris, 


Totanus calidvis. 


HE Redshank is, perhaps, as 
well known, and as widely 
distributed, as any of the 
larger Totani found_in great. 
Britain ; and in many locali- 
ties it remains with us all the 
year round. In the large 
marshes of Romney, Norfolk, 


and. Suffolk, these birds are 
found in great: numbers during 


the : breeding s season ; and they 
are tolerably common in Dor- 
setshire, Devonshire, and Corn- 
/ wall, a also in Durham, North- 
-umberland, and many parts of 
Scotland. Beyond the limits 
of our own shores they are 
met with in Iceland, the Faroe 
Islands, Lapland, Norway, 
Sweden, the islands of the 
Baltic, and certain portions of 
Asia and Africa. 
In the colder months of 
the year. the Redshank be- 
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takes itself to the sea-coast, and searches for its food over 
the broad flats of mud and shingle, which are alternately 
covered or left bare by the tide. At these periods the birds 
associate in flocks of various dimensions ; sometimes ten or 
a dozen may be seen together, and at other times as many as 
a hundred, or even more. The food consists of worms and 
marine insects, and these the bird searches for by probing 
the mud or sand with its beak. It has a very noticeable 
habit, when thrusting its bill into the mud, of giving a 
little upward jump, as though to inerease the force of the 
thrust. Low water is the time when the Redshank prose- 
cutes its search for food ; andthe birds may frequently be 
seen perched on the tops of the low rocks, patiently waiting 
for the receding tide to uncover their favourite hunting 
grounds. They are very methodical in the visits they pay 
to the different “ flats,’ and may generally be seen at a 
certain time engaged on a certain locality. 

The Redshank is somewhat shy, and objects to every- 
thing in the shape of familiarity. At the least sign of © 
' danger the entire party take to flight, uttering a continu- 
ous shrill whistle. The alarm felt by these birds appears 
to be very contagious, as the signal whistle is invariably 
attended to by any other bird within earshot; and the 
sportsman has frequent cause for chagrin and annoyance at 
the persistent warnings given by these cautious feeders. 

The Redshank is a handsome, graceful-looking bird, 
either at rest or when moving about. It runs rapidly, and 
has the same dipping peculiarity in its gait that is so 
marked in some of the smaller Sandpipers. The flight is 
strong and rapid ; the wings are not stretched to their full 
extent, but are flapped with considerable quickness. The 
birds have a habit of holding the wings up just as they 
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alight, and showing the entire under parts, which are white, 
and, consequently, very conspicuous. 

In the breeding season the Redshanks frequent the 
most boggy parts of the country, being especially partial 


to large tracts of fen and marsh. The nest is either formed 


on, or sheltered by, some tuft or bush of coarse herbage or 
rank grass, and is composed of the same material. Four 
eggs are usually laid, in the beginning of May; they are 
pale reddish-white, slightly tinged with green, spotted and 


‘speckled with dark brownish-red ; the markings are thicker 


at the larger end. The young birds leave the nest almost 
immediately they are hatched, and are looked after by the 
female, the male troubling himself but very little for their 
welfare. During incubation the parents are very cla- 
morous if any one approaches the nest, wheeling about in 
the air, and continually uttering a shrill, discordant ery. 

In the summer months these birds may often be found 
on the muddy banks of tidal rivers, but only singly or in 
pairs. | 

The plumage is subject to very considerable changes. 
In winter, the beak is black at the point, and dark red at 
the base; irides, brown; from the angle of the mouth a 
dusky streak passes to the eye, and over that and the eye 
is a white streak; top of the head, back of the neck, and 
the whole of the back and wing coverts are ash brown; 
the wing primaries almost black; rump, white; tail 
feathers, white, barred with dusky grey ; the chin, front of 
neck, breast, belly, and under tail coverts, white, with a 
few dusky streaks ; legs and toes, red ; claws, black. 

In spring, the darker markings are gradually assumed ; 
the greater coverts and tertials are varied with spots edged 
with brownish-black ; the white parts of the front of the 
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neck, and all the under surface of the body, sides, and 
flanks, are spotted and streaked with markings of brownish- 
black. 

In the summer, the brownish-black markings are more 
distinct, the dark feathers appear on the back, and the 
streaks and spots on the breast and neck are more plainly 
marked and conspicuous, 

The females are slightly larger than the males ; but in 
the general appearance of the plumage there is very little 
difference. 

The Redshank may sabe be kept in confinement ; it 
will feed readily upon raw meat, worms, and grain ; it 
soon becomes tame and shows signs of attachment to its 
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% [THE WHITE-TAILED EAGLE. 


Haliaétus albicilla, 
Aquila 
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STHER names belong to this 
bird. In fact, the White- 
tailed Eagle, or, as it is more 
frequently called, The Erne, 
or Sea Eagle, is a far com- 
moner variety than the Golden, 
but is inferior to ) that bird it in 
its general characteristics. 
Speaking of the Erne, 
Morris says that its character 
seems to be a compound of 
the r nature of ‘the Vulture, 
the Eagles, the Hawks, 1 the 
Chie i a Gulls, and the 
Raven.” It certainly pos- 
sesses one habit common to 
the Vulture family, as it 
detects carrion at considerable 
distances, and gorges itself 
greedily on this sort of food. 
whenever pressed by hunger. 
In this respect it differs more 
or less from most other mem- 
bers of the true Eagle family, 
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Although occasionally found very far inland, yet the 
. sea-coast is undoubtedly its most highly favoured resort ; 
or else the larger sheets of fresh water which are situated 
in wild mountainous districts, and surrounded by lofty, 
inaccessible crags. Specimens of the Sea Eagle have 
been observed in almost every part of Great Britain, 
but the most northerly portions of Scotland and Ireland, 
and the Shetland andeOrkney Islands, are localities where 
it is most common, its visits to the south and west being 
very exceptional. Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Iceland, 
Siberia, and Russia are mentioned as countries in which 
the bird is seen with more or less frequency. 

In the matter of food the Sea Eagle is not very par- 
ticular ; it attacks and destroys fish, flesh, and fowl with 
great impartiality; young fawns, lambs, hares, rabbits, 
game, seals, and fish are amongst the ordinary items of its 
diet, and, as already stated, when the least pressed by hunger 
it will feed readily upon carrion. Many instances are re- 
corded of the bird chasing the Osprey, and robbing it of 
the fish it had secured. The flight is very easy, but not, as 
a rule, rapid; a gentle gliding or sailing motion being 
perhaps the best definition of its usual mode of progression. 
During flight the legs are drawn closely up to the body, 
and the head is drawn back to the shoulders. Sometimes, 
when the bird is flying to a considerable distance, the wings 
are moved slowly and regularly, after the manner of the 
Heron. If disturbed when upon the ground it usually flies 
for some time close to the earth, and seems to experience a 
little difficulty in attaining at once to any great elevation. 

The nest of the Sea_Eagle is large and unsightly ; it is 
composed. of sticks, heather, or dried seaweed, and lined 
with wool, soft grasses, or feathers. It is generally placed 
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in some tall overhanging crag or rock, and invariably where 
access is is impossible or extremely hazardous. Two. eggs are 
commonly the number laid, and when incubation com- 
mences the parent bird sits with great perseverance. The 
eggs are about three inches in.length, of a yellowish-white 
colour, spotted with light red; the markings, however, 
vary considerably. The young birds are not fully fledged 
until about the middle of August; they are most assidu- 
ously fed by the old birds, but it is generally affirmed 
that at this period the parents do not exhibit the ferocity 

-and courage towards intruders that is so noticeable in some 
of the other eagles. 

Like most birds of this large and interesting family, 
the Sea Eagle is subject to great variations in plumage and 
size. In the ordinary adult male the entire length is from 
thirty-three to thirty-six inches (the females are larger) ; 
the beak and cere are yellow, the irides straw-coloured ; 
the head and neck brownish-ash, made up by a mixture of 
yellowish-white and brown, the shaft of each feather being 
the darkest part ; the body and wings are dark brown, inter- 
mixed with a few feathers of a lighter colour; primaries 
nearly black ; the tail is entirely white, and slightly rounded 
in form, the feathers in the centre being the longest; the 
legs and toes yellow, and the claws black ; the feathering 
of the legs reaches a little below the knee; the toes are 
furnished with large scales, and the claws are strong, sharp, 
hooked, and grooved underneath. 

“— Mr. Yarrell mentions a peculiar point of difference 
between this bird and the Golden Eagle. He says that the 
latter have been known to breed in the same place for eight 
seasons in succession, driving their young away to get their 
living elsewhere ; while the Sea Eagle quits the breeding 
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station when the season is over, and leaves its young to 
forage over the district in which they have been raised. 

In confinement the Erne will live for a great many 
years, and is said to exhibit some signs of tameness and 
docility, but always becoming more restless about sunset, x 
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x THE POCHARD. 


Anas ferina, 
Fuligula ferina, 
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HIS bird is variously known 
as the Dun-bird, Red-headed 
Poker, and Red-eyed Poker. 
The last title has been be- 
stowed on it from the peculiar - 
colour of the eye, which, as 
-Yarrell observes, is not seen 
in any other British duck. 

It will be seen by the 
illustration that the Pochard 
is a handsome and striking- 
looking bird, the plumage 
being exceedingly showy, and 
the markings well contrasted 
and defined. In the adult 
male the central portion of 

|} the beak is pale blue, whilst 
‘the base and point are black ; 

the irides are red; the head 
and upper part of the neck 
all round rich chestnut-red ; 
the neck below deep black ; 
the back, scapulars, tertials, 
and wing-coverts are freckled 
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over with very small grey specks and lines over a ground 
of white; primaries and secondaries nearly uniform grey, 
the primaries ending in dark brown; the secondaries tipped 
narrowly with white; the rump and upper tail-coverts are 
nearly black ; and the tail feathers uniform greyish-brown ; 
the breast, sides, and belly are a greyish-white, produced by 
small grey markings on a white ground; under tail- 
coverts black; legs and toes bluish-grey; membranes 
bluish-black. 

In the female the bill is black; the irides reddish- 


brown; head and all the back of the neck dusky greyish- — 


brown; the back and wings are darker than in the male; 
the lower parts are a dull greyish-white ; and the under 


tail-coverts dark grey. The young males at first resemble — 


the females, but the back feathers and seapulars are brown 
with pale edges; the complete adult plumage is assumed 
slowly. 

This variety is not so slender and graceful in appear- 
ance us the Wild Duck, the body being more compact and 
short ; it swims low in the water, and from the backward 
position of the legs walks slowly and with an awkward gait. 

The Pochard is found in most of the large inland lakes 
and rivers, as well as on the sea-shore; in some seasons it 
is very abundant, and large numbers are exposed in the 
markets and shops for sale. They are by some considered 
excellent eating ; we do not think much of them. 

This bird is for the most part a night feeder, and its 
general character is shy, suspicious, and cautious. It is 
not so easily taken in decoy nets as the Wild Duck, as it 
dives with great ease, and frequently escapes from the 
pipes by passing out under the water. The usual ery is a 


low whistle, but when alarmed or annoyed they utter a 
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hoarse kind of croak like kr, kr, kr. The flight is rapid, 
though its wings are small for its size, and are moved with 
great rapidity and. considerable noise. 

Pochards are good birds to keep in confinement or on 
ornamental waters, as they get tame and readily pair with 
other Ducks, especially the Tufted Duck. They feed in 
company with Wild Ducks and other water-fowl, but 
separate from any but their own kind if compelled to 
take flight. Being accomplished divers, they seek their 
food by tearing up branches of weeds from the bottom 
of the lakes which they frequent. The food consists* 
principally of aquatic vegetable matter, and when on the 
sea-coast, of crustacea, mollusca, and small fish. 

Although the great majority of these birds breed in 
much higher latitudes than our own country, no doubt some 
few remain with us throughout the year, and are said to 
breed regularly in Yorkshire, Dorsetshire, and some of the 
midland counties ; they have also been known to breed in 
Ireland, and Mr. Hewitson says that a small number re- 
main through the summer in Holland, and rear their 
broods on the borders of the inland meres so numerous in 
that country, whence, most probably, most of those exposed 
for sale in this country are obtained. 

Great numbers of Pochards are winter visitors only, 
making their appearance about the first week in October, 
and leaving again in the spring for their breeding stations 
in the higher regions of the north. 

The nest, which is usually almost entirely concealed 
by flags or coarse grass, is built of old dry flags and reeds, 
and the eggs are covered with down from the parent bird’s 
breast. It is placed amongst high grass, rushes, or similar 
coarse herbage, and the eggs vary in number from ten to 
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twelve. The colour of the eggs is a buffy white, the 
length about two inches, and the breadth one and a half. 
The young when first hatched are covered with dark brown 
down. ~ 

The Pochard is well known in America, Denmark, 
Sweden, Holland, Russia, North Germany, and some other 
countries of Europe.. It is also found in the Islands of 
Orkney and Shetland.) | 
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GRASSHOPPER WARBLER. 
(% Scale.) 


x THE GRASSHOPPER WARBLER. 
Sylvia locustella. 
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HIS pretty little warbler de- 
rives its name from the $trik- 
ing resemblance of its note 
to the peculiar chirruping 
sound made by the large 
green grasshopper. The bird 
is of migratory habits; it 
usually arrives in this country 
about the middle of April, 
and leaves in September, 
but the lateness or earliness 
of the season occasionally 
accelerates or delays its ar- 
rival. Like other members 
of the same family, it is far 
more _plentiful during’ some 
seasons than others. "n the 
years 1879 and 1880 these 
birds. were comparatively 
common, and in 1881, and 
1882, there were very Bele 
seen or heard. It has been 
observed in most of the 
English counties, and is a 
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regular visitor to the north and south of Ireland, but in 
Scotland it would appear to be uncommon. 

The Grasshopper Warbler, although tolerably well dis- 
tributed in the localities above mentioned, is by no means 
familiarly known, as its habits are shy and cautious, and, 
as a rule, it carefully conceals itself among the grass and 
bushes of its haunts. 

The food consists of flies, gnats, beetles, and any small 
insects, grass slugs and hoppers, and small snails. In 
sear¢hing for food, the bird creeps quietly along the bottom 
of hedges, patches of furze, clumps of sedge, and tall grass. 
So quiet and unobtrusive are its movements, that the 
casual passer-by would either fail to notice it at all, or - 
would imagine that it was a ficld-mouse popping in and 
out of the herbage. It runs with great nimbleness, and 
climbs slender reeds with ease and dexterity. It has a 
very noticeable habit of jerking up the tail when on the 
ground. Occasionally the Grasshopper Warbler may be 
seen perched upon the lower branches of a tree or shrub ; 
but it must be approached with considerable caution, as it 
resents anything like familiarity, and immediately secretes 
itself from view. Mr. Yarrell says: “ During the breeding 
season, when bushes and shrubs are clothed with leaves, it 
is difficult to obtain a sight of this bird; yet when near 
its haunt its note rings on the ear constantly, about sunset 
particularly, and sometimes even during the night.” 

The call note, according to Naumann, is a fie, tie, 
somewhat resembling the sound produced by knocking two 
stones together, but it must be very soft or not often — 
uttered. The note is very perplexing as to the exact spot 
whence it proceeds; indeed, the ventriloquial quality of 
the voice is one of its most remarkable characteristics, 
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The nest is not very easily found; it is placed on or 
near the ground, but is always carefully hidden by grass or 
herbage, and the bird approaches and leaves it by cautiously 
creeping along the ground. ‘The materials consist of grass 
and fine moss; it is firmly built, and cup-shaped. The 
egos are of a pale reddish-white, thickly speckled all over 
with dark reddish-brown, interpersed with paler and greyer 
underlying spots of the same character; they vary but 
_ little; from five to seven is the number laid. Should the 
nest be taken or destroyed, the parents appear to grieve 
but little, and in a few hours commence building another 
nest within a few yards of the same spot. During the 
breeding season the adult female is even more cautious and 
retiring than at other times. 

The nest_of this bird is often appropriated by the 
Cuckoo as a a depository fc for 3 its eggs. 

~The length of the the Grasshopper Warbler is about five 
inches 2 ind “thie three-quarters; the bill dusky brown; the 
lower mandible slightly yellowish, the upper a little 
notched ; corners of the mouth reddish-yellow ; iris brown ; 
crown of head, nape, and back of neck olive-brown, the 
centres of the feathers being darker, giving a spotted 
appearance ; chin yellowish-white ; throat and breast pale 
yellowish-brown, tinted on the sides with olive, and spotted 
with darkish brown; back olive-brown, mottled by the 
feathers being lighter in the centres. The wings are very 
short, reaching only a little way below the beginning of 
the tail; primaries, secondaries, and tertiaries dark dusky 
brown, with edges of reddish-brown; greater and lesser 
under wing-coverts light yellowish-grey ; the tail is rather 
long and much rounded, brown in colour, and obscurely 
banded ; under tail-coverts pale brown; legs strong, and 
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of a pale brownish-yellow ; toes and claws the same. The 
plumage wears as the summer advances, and» becomes a 
greyish-brown on the upper parts, and paler underneath. 

The female has scarcely any dusky lines on the front of © 
the neck, and the breast is lighter in colour; but in other 
respects there is not much difference in the appearance of 
the sexes; in fact, they are very difficult to distinguish. 

The Grasshopper Warbler is found in France, Germany, 
Switzerland, and Holland, also in Sweden 1 _ Denmark, 
and the southern parts of J Russia. 

In some localities it is familiarly known as the Cricket 
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Machetes pugnax. 
Tringa pugnax. 
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7 i may be safely affirmed that 
a | the Ruff is the most peculiar- 
: looking bird known in this 
-country. A glance at the 
illustration preceding these 
remarks will be quite  suffi- 
cient to establish this asser- 
tion; and it may be added 
that its habits and charac- 
teristics are fully as eccentric 
and out of the common as its 
generalappearance. The 
female is known as the Reeve. 
Amongst the numerous names 
bestowed on this bird in dif- 
ferent localities may be men- 
tioned the following: Fight- 
ing Ruff, Shore_Sandpiper, 
Yellow-legged Sandpiper, 
and Greenwich Sandpiper. 
In years gone by the Ruff 
was far more plentiful than 
it is at the present time. 
The fens of Lincolnshire, 
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Norfolk, and Somersetshire, and many other districts of 
low-lying, marshy ground, used to be famous for the 
numbers that resorted to them; but the gradual reclama- 
tion of these places for agricultural purposes has had 
the effect of thinning their flocks very considerably. 

These birds have been found at various times in almost 
all the counties of Great Britain, especially at certain 
pericds of the year, and on the sea-coast, mosses, moors, 
and salt-marshes. The Ruff also is found in Iceland, 
Russia, Sweden, Lapland, Denmark, Norway, Holland, 
France, Switzerland, and Italy. In some of these latter 
countries it is only a temporary visitor. In addition 
to these countries, it is said to be met with in Asia and 
the Cape of Good Hope. . 

As a rule, the birds arrive on our coasts in April, and 
take their departure about September. There are, how- 
ever, many instances recorded of their being shot during 
winter. , 

Like the other members of the Sandpiper family, the 
Ruff feeds upon worms and various aquatic insects. 

One of the most remarkable traits in the character of 
this odd-looking bird is its extreme pugnacity. In the 
breeding season this combative disposition has full scope, 
and the Ruffs quarrel and fight with each other continually. 
Selby says that “their actions in fighting are very similar 
to those of a game cock; the head is lowered, and the 
beak held in a horizontal direction ; the ruff, and, indeed, 
every feather, more or less distended, the former sweeping 
the ground as a shield, and the tail partly spread, upon the 
whole assuming a most ferocious aspect.” He adds that 
in these attitudes the birds stand facing each other, and 
trying to lay hold of their antagonists’ feathers with the 
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bill, at the same time leaping and using the wings as 
weapons of assault. It may be fairly concluded, judging 
from the general formation of the bird, that these quarrels 


~ are seldom of a sanguinary character. 


Ruffs are polygamous, and the feminine members of 
the community are, as may be imagined, the originating 
causes of these perpetual disturbances. 

Early in May the Reeve commences laying; the eggs 
usually number four, and vary considerably in appearance, 
some being of a beautiful green ground colour, and others 
olive brown, spotted with darker brown. The nest is made 
of coarse grass, and is usually placed on some _ hillock; 
amongst reeds, sedge, or rushes. 

No bird that visits Great Britain varies so much in 
plumage as the Ruff. Very seldom are two specimens 
exactly alike; and it is stated that in a couple of hundred 
examined by Klein, only two specimens were similar. In 
the breeding plumage of the one before us the Ruff has the 
beak brown, and one inch and a half in length; the irides 
dusky brown; the head, the whole of the raff, or tippet, 
and the shoulders, of a shining purple-black, transversely 
barred with chestnut; scapulars, back, lesser wing-coverts, 
and some of the tertials pale chestnut, speckled and tipped 
with black; greater wing-coverts nearly uniform ash- 
brown; quill feathers brownish-black, with white shafts ; 
rump and upper tail-coverts white; tail feathers ash- 
brown, varied with chestnut and black; the feathers of 
the breast below the ruff, and on the sides, chestnut, tipped 
with black ; belly, vent, and under tail-coverts white, with 
occasional spots of dark brown ; legs and toes pale yellowish- 
brown ; claws black; the entire length of the bird is rather 
more than twelve inches. According to Montagu, the long 
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feathers on the neck and sides of the head, in the male, 
that constitute the ruff and auricles, are of short dura- 
tion, for they are scarcely completed in the month of 
’ May, and begin to fall the latter end of June. The 
change of these singular parts is accompanied by a com- 
plete change of plumage; the stronger colours, such as 
purple, chestnut, &c., vanish at the same time, and they 
gradually assume the winter plumage, which is largely 
made up of white and chestnut. 

The female is about ten and a half inches in length, is 
devoid of the ruff, and the entire plumage is more uniform 
in colour than the male. They do not otherwise differ 
much in plumage. 

These birds are still considered excellent for the table, 
and were, in the times of our ancestors, regarded as very 
great delicacies indeed. Most of those seen in British 
markets come from Holland, where they are very plentifuly X 


STOCK DOVE. 


(4 Scale.) 


x THE STOCK DOVE. 


Columba enas. 


SSIs bird is very similar in 
appearance and habits to the 
common Wood Pigeon, with 
which it not unfrequently 
associates. It is, however, 
partly migratory in its habits, 
leaving certain parts of this 
country about the end of 
October. 

The Stock Dove is by no 
means equally distributed in 
Great Britain, being common 

“in some localities and rarely 
met with in others. It is 
also local even in those coun- 
ties where it is to be seen, 
and seems to possess strong 
partialities to certain districts. 
This is the case in the counties 
of Norfolk, Hertfordshire, 
Essex, and other parts of the 
midlands, where it seems most 
generally found. 

In Europe the bird is said 

to be met with in Germany, France, Spain, Italy, Norway, © 
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and Sweden; also in different parts of Asia and North 
Africa. 

The food of the Stock Dove resembles that of the 
other wild pigeons, and comprises peas, grain, seeds of 
various descriptions, beech-mast, berries, and small acorns, 
particularly the first two items. In their search for food 
the birds frequent cultivated fields, woods, coppices, 
plantations, &c., and usually roost amongst the higher 
branches of the beech or fir. In winter they assemble in 
flocks, sometimes of large size, and associate with Wood 
Pigeons on the most amicable terms. Indeed, their 
amiability seems to be one of their principal characteristics, 
for although they build in some cases quite close to one 
another, the greatest harmony invariably prevails, and very 
seldom is a quarrel detected. Another interesting trait in 
the character of the Stock Dove is the great mutual 
affection which exists between the male and female, and 
this is particularly noticeable in birds that are .kept in 
confinement. 

The birds run rather quickly when on the ground, 
nodding the head with the peculiar action common to all 
the family; their habits and appearance are very neat, - 
and they are fond of pluming themselves when perched. 
The flight is strong, sustained, and exceedingly rapid, 
the rush of the wings being plainly observable when 
passing within a short distance. When first they take 
flizht a loud clapping noise is made by the violent striking 
together of the wings, and when a large flock is suddenly 
put into motion the sound produced is really of an aston- 
ishing kind; indeed, without actually experiencing an 
instance of this it would be difficult to form a just opinion 
of the extent of the disturbance. 
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The Stock Dove commences nesting about the beginning 
of April, sometimes earlier if the spring is forward, but the 
nest is a very careless construction indeed. In some cases 
it scarcely deserves the name, being nothing more than a 
few sticks loosely piled together. Holes in trees, old 
rabbit warrens, and hollowed places beneath bushes are 
favourite places, and the same nesting place is often made 


use of for two or more years in succession, possibly by the 


same birds. The eggs number two, and are white, smaller 
than those of the Wood Pigeon, and of an oval shape. 
During incubation the male bird frequently returns to 
his mate during the day, and seems to evince the most 
solicitous interest in the whole proceedings. The female 
sits very closely, and quits her eggs with great reluctance, 
in some instances even permitting a person to touch her 
while in the nest. The brood is hatched in about seven- 
teen or eighteen days, and the young pigeons are generally 
able to fly in a month. 

The note is a simple “‘ Coo-00-00,” the last es 
being more prolonged tha than the first, and the “ cooing” 
card both in the morning and ev¢ evening. 

~The length of the Stock Dove is about fourteen inches ; 
the bill pale orange-brown, with greyish edges; the .cere 
red, excepting the hinder portion, which is white; iris 
reddish ; head and crown bluish-grey; sides of the neck 
glossy, iridescent-green, and purplish-red ; back of neck and 
chin bluish-grey. The plumage of the upper part of the 
back is a bluish-brown, then, bluish-grey, and grey on the 
lower part. The wings are dark bluish-grey, with markings 
of black; under wing-coverts grey. The tail is rounded 
soliowhae and is bluish-grey for two-thirds of its length, 
then marked with a narrow band of lighter colour, and the 
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end dark leaden-grey; the outer edge of the outside 
feathers are nearly white. Under tail-coverts=grey. The 
legs are partly feathered, and, with the toes, are of a bright 
carmine-red ; claws light brown. 

The female is a trifle smaller than the male, but differs 
little in general appearance, the markings being, however, 
not quite so distinct, although it is frequently difficult to 
distinguish the hen. Slight variations in plumage are 
occasionally met with in individual specimens. 

The Stock Dove may be kept without any difficulty, 
and becomes tame and even affectionate in captivity, if 
reared from the nest.) ¥ b. 
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THE DARTFORD WARBLER. 


Sylvia dartfordiensis, 
Motacilla provincialis. 


*D 


HIS pretty little warbler is 
tolerably well distributed 
throughout the south-eastern 
counties of England, but is 
found most abundantly in 
Kent, Surrey, Sussex, and 
Middlesex. In some localities 
it is commonly known as the 
Furze Wren ; a name indicat- 
ing its ‘partiality for thick 
growths of furze. It remains 
with us all the year round, 
and may be seen actively 
searching for food amongst 
its prickly haunts, even when 
the branches are thickly laden 
with snow. 

The Dartford W Warbler is 
extremely active ve and nimble 
in its movements, and its 
habits are restless and untir- 
ing. Its food consists for 
the most part of insects ; flies, 
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spiders, grasshoppers, an 
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small beetles, and caterpillars, all being captured and de- 
voured indiscriminately. 

In capturing its winged food the movements of the 
Dartford Warbler are by no means dissimilar to those of 
the common Whitethroat, this bird also often indulging in 
short, rapid flights after its prey, and quickly returning to 
its perch. The flight is jerky and irregular, and seldom 
indulged in to any great distance ; in fact, the bird is rarely 
seen to quit the clumps of furze amongst which it 
finds its regular food. 

The peculiarities of this interesting little bird are, 
however, not very easily observed, for it is extremely shy 
and cautious in character, and if too sudden or close an 
approach is attempted it instantly leaves the more exposed 
branches for the security and concealment of the denser 
parts. 

The note is shrill and piping, but ‘of no great volume 
or variation. Its owner would appear anxious to atone 
for these deficiencies by continuous repetition, and it may 
sometimes he heard ‘in full vocal strain” for from fifteen 
to twenty minutes without cessation. It also frequently 
utters_a sort of chattering cry, resembling “Cha, cha, 
cha.” They sing while hovering in the air like a White- 
throat, then dart into the furze. 

The Dartford Warbler builds its nest of dry stalks, 
fibrous twigs, bents of grass, and similar materials; fre- 
quently there is an interweaving of wool. The structure 
is apparently somewhat loosely put together, but a close 
examination generally shows it to be far stronger than it 
appears. Furze bushes are chosen as the most suitable 
nesting places, and the nest is generally about a couple of 
feet from the ground. The eggs number four or five: they 
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are of a greenish-white ground colour, and fully speckled 
with olive-brown and ash colour; around the thicker end 
the markings form a pretty distinct belt or zone. There is 
a general resemblance in these eggs to those of the White- 
throat, the latter, however, being a trifle larger, and of a 
dirtier colour. ; 

The Dartford Warbler was first_recognised as an inhabit- 
ant of Great ‘Britain by Dr. Latham, rather more ‘than a 
century ago; the first_specimen was noticed at Dartford, 
in Kent—hence its name. 

The entire length of the Dartford Warbler is rather 
more than five inches, half of this measurement being 
taken up by the tail. The beak is slender, and nearly 
black, particularly towards the point; the edges of the 
upper mandible and the base of the lower one reddish-yellow ; 
irides reddish ; the head, cheeks, neck, back, and upper tail- 
coverts are greyish-black ; the wing-coverts, wing, and tail- 
feathers blackish-brown, with edges of a rather lighter 
colour; the chin chestnut brown, with specks of dull white ; 
the throat, breast, and sides are chestnut brown, without 
spots; the edge of the wing between the carpal joint and 
the spurious wing-feathers is white ; the belly ditty white ; 
under surface of the wings, under tail-coverts, and under sur- 
face of the tail-feathers slate-grey; the tail is somewhat 
pointed, the feathers on the sides being considerably shorter . 
than the centre ones, and having an edging of light grey. 
The legs and toes are pale reddish-brown; claws darker 
brown. The young birds as well as the females are lighter 
than the males on the under portions of the body, and there 
is more brown on the upper parts. 

In an aviary the bird is active and cheerful, and its grace- 
ful sprightly movements cannot fail to attract attention ; 
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but it is rather difficult to keep in health. It should be 
fed the same as a Nightingale. - AT 

Since the winter of 1880 these birds have not been ob- 
served in in Sussex, 0 owing doubtless to the severe snow-storms 
which then took ‘Ess and it is probable that it will] be 
a long time before they again become plentiful, as ‘they are 
not very migratory in their habits) 
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X THE CUCKOO, 
Cuculus canorus. 
»  hepaticus. 
a haenmiedes 


|) LTHOUGH certainly inferior to 
a large number of our feathered 
friends as regards plumage, 
the Cuckoo nevertheless occu- 
pies quite an unique position 
amongst the birds of our native 
land. The voice of the Cuckoo, 
that ‘‘ marvellous monotone” 
so closely resembling the human 
voice, has from time immemorial 
been inseparably associated with 
the advent of spring and the 
birth-time of flowers. It is 
universally hailed with delight, 
and callous indeed must be the 
individual who hears the Cuckoo 
in the budding spring-tide with- 
out feeling some emotions of 
genuine gratification. 

This remarkable bird be- 
longs to a genus, the Cuculide, 
only one species of which is a 
native of Great Britain. A 
few belong to Europe, but the 
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greater number are found in Asia, and in the northern and 
southern parts of Africa. ae 

The stay of the Cuckoo in this country is very brief; 
it usually arrives about the beginning of April, and de- 
parts either in July or August, very few remaining until 
September. Almost every locality in the country has its 
poetical reference to the visit of the Cuckoo, of which the 
following is perhaps the commonest :— 

“In April, come he will, 
In May, he sings all day, 
In June, he change his tune, 
In July, away he fly.” 

One of the most distinctive peculiarities of the Cuckoo 
is its manner of propagating its species. It makes no 
nest for itself, but deposits its eggs in the nest of some 
smaller bird, and leaves the duties of hatching and feeding 
its young entirely to the care of foster-parents. The 
Cuckoo usually selects for this purpose the nests of the 
Robin, Hedge-accentor, Chiffchaff, Reed, and Grasshopper 
warblers, Pied Wagtail, Meadow Pipit, Yellow Bunting, 
or Whitethroat, and always displays considerable sagacity 
in choosing the time most appropriate for hatching. The 
egg of the Cuckoo is about the size of that of a skylark, 
and is generally either of a pale reddish-grcy or greenish- 
grey colour. Only one is deposited in a nest, the size of 
the bird being altogether out of proportion to the egg which 
it produces. In cases where two have been found together, 
the difference in size and colour would generally seem to 
show that they had been deposited by different birds. 

As soon as the young Cuckoo is hatched it endeavours 
to eject its companions and obtain sole possession of the 
nest. So entirely do the foster-parents of the young Cuckoo 
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devote themselves to its support, that they pay no further 
attention to their own ejected brood, but, allowing them to 
lie and starve on the ground where they have been thrown 
by the intruder, they take the most assiduous care of their 
strange charge, and will even follow it into confinement 
and feed it. 

This is all the more remarkable because the Cuckoo, 
probably owing to its resemblance to the hawk, is fre- 
quently mobbed by all the smaller birds in its vicinity. 

Why a bird so bold and fierce in its disposition should 
be so shiftless and remiss in the discharge of parental 
duties, and so deficient in the almost universal characteristic 
of philoprogenitiveness, is a question that has often been 
asked, but will probably never be satisfactorily answered. 

The plumage of the male Cuckoo is of a dark ash 
colour on the back; the breast is of a lighter shade, and 
the feathers below the breast are a dull white barred with 
black; the tail-feathers are similar, but are all tipped with 
white. The bill is slightly curved, red on the inside, and 
in the case of young birds always open. 

The length of the male is about fourteen inches; the 
- female is a little smaller, but with the exception of being 
somewhat darker in plumage differs very slightly from 
the male. — 

The young birds have the whole of the upper part of 
the body barred alternately with reddish brown and clove 
brown, and when ready to leave the nest the tail is very 
short and the feathers tipped with white. 

The song “Cuckoo” is nearly always uttered whilst 
the bird is flying, or immediately after settling; and 
this circumstance may possibly explain the fact that the 
Cuckoo is silent in captivity. In addition to this cry the 
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birds have another note, a soft “ Cule, cule,” and another 
note indicating anger. The flight of the Cuckoo is 
straightforward and steady ; it is a bold, fierce bird, very 
restless in confinement, where it soon breaks and disfigures 
the feathers of the tail and wings. Its food, when young, 
varies and depends entirely upon the diet of its foster- 
parents, all of which are partly insectivorous; but the 
adult birds feed upon flies, beetles, grasshoppers, snails, 
and caterpillars, cabins a strong — for the last- 
named.) 4 
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x THE LONG-EARED OWL. 


Strix otus. 


Otus vulgaris. 


JHIS is a very handsome bird ; 
its plumage is rich and varied, 
and its general appearance 
bold and striking. It is a 
permanent resident in Great 
Britain and. Ireland, and al- 
though not _ plentiful in any 
particular locality, it hardly 
merits the distinction of being 
called a rare bird. It is found 
in the south of England as 
abundantly as anywhere, and 
is said to be very well known 
in the most thickly-wooded 
portions of the counties of 
Down and Antrim. Accord- 
ing to some authorities, it is 
very common in France, and 
inhabits Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, Russia, Spain, Italy, 
Turkey, and parts of Africa 
and North America. Dr. 
Richardson states that it is 
found in very high latitudes, and probably goes as far 
north as the foseaie extend. 

, ia 
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_ The Long-eared Owl is about fifteen inches in length. 
The bill is dull black ; the base and cere are hidden by the 
feathers of the facial wreath. The irides are orange yellow; 
the radiating feathers of the facial dise are pale brown on 
the outer side, with a half-cireular boundary line of darker 
brown; the mner side is varied with dusky brown, and 
tipped with white. The tufts on the head are about one 
inch and a half in length; they are composed of seven or 
eight feathers, narrow in proportion to their length, dark 
brownish-black in the centre, and edged with pale brown ; 
top of the head, brownish-black and pale brown; nape, 
neck, and upper part of the back, light brown, streaked 
with brownish-black ; back, wing-coverts, secondaries, and 
tertials, a speckled mixture of pale brown, with darker 
_ shades. The wings, when closed, reach a little beyond the 
tail; the upper portion of the tail is the same colour as 
the wings. The breast and belly are a mixture of greyish- 
white and pale brown streaked with umber brown ; thighs 
and under tail-coverts, pale brown ; under part of the tail, 
greyish-white, with narrow bars of dusky brown. The 
legs and toes are covered with pale brown feathers, the 
claws are long, much curved, very sharp, and black. 

The females do not differ much from the males in 
plumage, but on the whole are perhaps a little more grey, 
and are larger. 

- The Long-eared Owl generally appropriates the nest of 
some other bird; some naturalists are of opinion that it 
never entirely constructs a nest for itself; it has been 
known to take possession of a squirrel’s drey. The eggs — 
vary in number from three to five; the surface is rather 
rough, the shape oval, and the colour white ; they are about 
one inch and three-quarters in length, and one inch and a 
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quarter in breadth. About the beginning of April the 
young ones are hatched ; they are quaint-looking characters 
at first, being thickly covered with soft white down, which 
becomes browner as they get older, they make no attempt 
to quit the nest for the first three or four weeks. Their 
capacity for receiving continuous supplies of food is, how- 
ever, developed at a very early stage of their existence. 

For some time after quitting the nest the young Owls 
perch about on some adjacent boughs, and indicate the 
cravings of their appetites by making (generally towards 
the evening) a most melancholy and plaintive cry. The 
old birds feed them with great assiduity and diligence. 

The food of this bird consists of rats, mice, moles, 
young rabbits, and birds, the latter probably being seized 
whilst roosting. The Long-eared Owl is an indefatigable 
hunter, and evinces no squeamish partiality as to the 
nature of his prey. It may truthfully be said that “ all 
are fish that come to the net.” <A well-known ornitho- 
logist examined the stomach of one that had been shot, 
and found therein part of a rat, the skull of a mouse, and 
the heads of two sparrows. 

The food, when it happens to be a mouse, is swallowed _ 
whole; and in the case of a bird, the wing feathers are 
usually pulled out first. The fur and feathers are rejected 
after about twelve hours ; and the whereabouts of the birds 
may frequently be discovered by the numberof these re- 
jected castings. 

The note, which is not.so frequently heard as that of 
the cther Owls, may be said to resemble the syllable 
* hoo-ok.” 

The Long-eared Owl is very partial to thickly-grown 
trees, such as Scotch firs, holly, ivy, and evergreens, and 
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is generally to be found in plantations and large woods, or 
ivy-covered rocks. Although, as a rule, a bird of nocturnal 
habits, it may often be seen in daylight, sometimes long 
before sunset, busily hunting for material to satisfy itself 
or enrich the family larder. 

The flight is not very rapid, but well sist even, 
and avtsilees: When attacked, the bird will throw itself 
on its back, and defend itself vigorously with claws and 
beak, at the same time snapping the mandibles together, 
and hissing in a defiant manner. 

The ears are raised whenever the bird is excited or 
pleased ; at other times they are depressed. According to 
Morris, the bird is fond of having these feathery appen- 
dages rubbed ; but the experiment (unless upon terms of 
great intimacy) is scarcely one to be recommended. The 
Long-eared Owl is frequently kept in confinement, and has 
been known to live many years.) X 


x THE WATER RAIL. 


Rallus aquaticus. 
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aL'THOUGH by no means a rare 
bird, being purely a aquatic in its 
habits, the Water Rail is com- 
paratively seldom seen even 
in its native haunts by any 
but the most patient and wary 
of naturalists. It is ex- 
tremely timid, shy, and very 
averse from intrusion; and 
the localities in which it 
moves about are so thickly 
covered with aquatic herbage, 
that a momentary glimpse is 
about the extent of the obser- 
vation generally obtained. 
Wonderfully sharp - sighted 
and acute in its powers of 
hearing, the Water Rail seeks 
its food close to the long 
grass or. rushes of ponds, 
streams, ditches, or slow-run- 


ning rivers; it very seldom 
ventures far from this friendly 
shelter, and the slightest noise 
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or unwary movement of the observer is detected by the 
bird; which instantly disappears amongst the neighbouring 
cover. : 

The nest of the Water Rail is not often found ; it is 
built of reeds, sedge-grass, and flags, and generally 
concealed amongst the thick vegetation that grows close to 
the water-side, though sometimes it may be placed in an 
osier-bed. Five or six eggs are laid; they are a little 
larger than those of a blackbird, or about one inch and a 
third in length: they are of a creamy-white colour, 
speckled with small spots of ash grey and reddish-brown. 

The Water Rail feeds upon aquatic insects, worms, 
water snails, and various seeds. 

The plumage of the Water Rail is not very brilliant ; 
the beak is red and one-and-three-quarter inches long; 
iris, hazel; the upper surface of the body generally is an 
olive-brown ; each feather being nearly black in the centre, 
with broad margins; tail feathers are dusky, with olive- 
brown margins, the cheek, chin, sides, and front of neck 
are of a leaden grey colour; the tail being rather short ; 
the sides and flanks are dark slate-grey, barred with 
white ; vent buff colour; the under tail-coverts, which are 
very noticeable when the bird is walking, are a dull 
white, ‘The entire length of the bird is very nearly twelve 
inches. In the female the beak is a little smaller, and 
the colour is not so bright, but the generality of the 
plumage resembles that of the male. 

The young birds are not banded or barred on the thighs 
and flanks; the feathers and breast are edged with pale 
brown, which form transverse bars, and the plumage is 
not so dark as in the adult. The legs and toes are of a pale 
reddish or. greyish-brown, the joints having a blueish tinge. 
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The Water Rail is, to some extent at any rate, a 
migratory bird, and although in our own country the 
greater portion remain all the year, yet it is known to be a 
summer visitor in some countries, where its existence would 
be impossible during the winter. 

In Europe the bird is said to be abundant in Holland, 
Germany, France, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, and 
Italy, and occasionally, in the summer, in Norway, Sweden, 
and the Farde Islands. In Ireland it is commonly met 
with, and is stated to be resident there. In England the 
bird is more or less distributed throughout the country, but 
it is more numerous in the “ fen country ” than in any 
other parts. 

The bird usually migrates by night, and appears attracted 
by the lights of towns, as several are caught every spring 
and autumn (usually in the early morning) in the streets 
and small gardens of most of the towns on the South Coast. 

The voice of the Water Rail is a discordant croak, 
uttered usually in the evening. It much resembles the 
note of the Land Rail. 

When suddenly surprised, or forced by some per- 
sistent dog to take refuge in flight, it proceeds in 
rather a laboured style; it flies slowly, the legs 
hang loosely down, the bird seems unwilling or 
unable to surmount any high obstacle, and gladly drops 
down into the first place likely to afford security and con- 
cealment. The shape of the body enables it to run quickly 
and noiselessly through the flags and rushes of its resorts, 
and it also swims with ease and confidence. The Water 
Rail has the same peculiar habit of jerking or flirting up 
the tail when walking that is so noticeable in the’ moor 
hen and other members of the family. When exhausted 
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or wounded, the Water Rail will frequently try to conceal 
itself in a hole by the water’s brink, or will die close and 
motionless under the bank until its pursuer either finds it, 
or, as very frequently happens, is compelled to abandon the 
search. 

According to some authorities this bird is an aequisi- 
tion to the table, and the eggs are said to be of very 
delicate flavour.) ¥ 
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HAWFINCH, 
(4 Scale.) 


x THE HAWFINOH. 


Coccothraustes vulgaris. 


Loxia coccothraustes. 


HIS somewhat singular-looking 
bird is very commonly known 
as the Grosbeak, French 
Grosbeak, and Haw_ Gros- 
beak. As this last name 
indicates, the bill is large 
and powerful, and this cir- 
cumstance, in conjunction 
with the fact that its food 
consists largely of haw-berries, 
at once explains the name 
that has been given to it. 

The Hawfinch is both a 
resident in and a visitor to 
this country—that is to say, 
it stays in some parts all 
the year round, whilst other 
localities it visits only at the 
beginning of winter, to leave — 
again in the following early 
spring. 

It is, or has been, met 
with in nearly all the prin- | 
cipal counties of England, 
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and is also said to be seen every year in the hawthorns of 
the famous Phcenix Park at Dublin. In Scotland also it is 
occasionally observed. Amongst European countries, it is 
found in Germany, France, Belgium, Spain, and Italy, and 
sometimes, though much more rarely, in Sweden, Denmark, 
and Russia. 

The Hawfinch is very shy and cautious in its habits, 
although, like many other birds, it is considerably more 
approachable in winter. It feeds upon the fruits, seeds, and 
berries of such trees as the hawthorn, plum, plane, cherry, 
laurel, holly, and pine; the strong hard beak with which the 
bird is provided enabling it to crush the toughest shell or 
covering with comparative ease. The Hawfinch associates 
with its fellows in flocks, and in winter these flocks vary 
considerably in the number of members, ranging from 
twelve and fifteen up to between one hundred and two 
hundred. When feeding, one or more of these birds may 
generally be seen on some open bough or exposed branch, 
keeping a pretty sharp look-out for unwelcome visitors. 

About April the Hawfinch chooses its mate, and | 
nesting operations are commenced without much loss of 
time. A holly or hawthorn tree is generally selected; but 
although these have a decided preference, the branches of 
the oak, apple, or horse-chestnut are not unfrequently 
made use of. The nest itself is incompact, and is formed 
to a large extent of lichens, intermixed with twigs of oak, 
honeysuckle, or similar material; it is lined with vege- 
table fibres, small flexible roots, and a small quantity of 
hair or feathers. Four to six eggs are laid, of a pale 
olive-green, with spots of blackish-brown and streaks of 
dusky grey; they vary, however, considerably in appearance, 
some being: entirely of a pale green colour. 
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The young Hawfinches make their appearance about the 
beginning of May, and when capable of sustaining them- 
selves they congregate in flocks, and are frequent visitors 
to gardens for peas and various seeds. When inter- 
rupted they fly off under the trees unobserved, and the 
mischief they have done is ascribed to mice or other 
birds. 

The note of this bird is soft, agreeable, and plaintive, 
and in fine weather is uttered all through the winter. In 
captivity the Hawfinch is said to imitate the song of other 
birds, and it also makes a harsh, grinding noise with its 
beak, something similar to the parrot. - 

The Hawfinch gets very tame if reared by hand. It 
always breeds in Sussex, and sometimes visits that county 
in considerable numbers in winter. 

The length is about seven inches; the bill is of a bluish 
colour, large, pointed, and very powerful; between the beak 
and the eye is a black mark, meeting the black of the throat 
in a point; iris greyish-white; head yellowish-brown ; neck 
is crossed behind by a broad band of ash colour; chin and 
throat velvet black; breast pale brown; back dark brown, 
changing to brownish-grey, and downwards to a yellowish- 
brown ; the wings are about eleven inches across, and are 
_ variously marked with blackish-brown, greyish-white, and 
yellowish-brown ; some of the wing feathers are curiously 
formed in the shape of a bill-hook or battle-axe, and the 
quill feathers near the back are square at the ends. The 
tail is remarkably short and black, with some markings of 
white, the middle feathers being somewhat shorter than the 
rest; upper tail-coverts yellowish-brown; under tail- 
coverts white; legs, toes, and claws are brownish-red. 

The female is generally considered to be a trifle smaller 
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than the male; she is like the male.in appearance, but not 
so handsome, and the markings are more blended, and the 
black markings near the eye and on the head and neck are 
not so conspicuous. Varieties are occasionally seen partly 
white. 

The young birds somewhat resemble the adult female, 
but are speckled nearly all over, and the beak is dark. 

They are often very mischievous if put into an aviary 
with other birds. )X 


BUZZARD. 


(z Scale. ) 


X THE BUZZARD, 


Falco buteo, 
Buteo vulgaris. 
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| HE Common Buzzard, although 
not nearly so numerous in the 
British Isles as in former 
times, is still one of the most 
familiar and best known of 
the larger hawks. It fre- 
quents those counties in which 
the most densely wooded dis- 
tricts are found, and, unlike 
many of the Falconide, it is 
but seldom met with in very 
open or exposed situations. 
Large numbers of Buzzards 
remain with us all the year 
round, but in many cases they 
are partially migratory. 

The Buzzard is certainly 
inferior to many of the hawks 
in its general characteristics. 
The flight is more laboured, 
the movements are slower, 
and the courage, daring, and 
dash which is noticeable in 
other members of the family 
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are “conspicuous by their absence.” This is probably due 
to its more secluded habits. 

The food of this. bird is somewhat miscellaneous, and 
includes rabbits, moles, birds, and reptiles. It prefers 
watching for its prey from some advantageous look-out, 
such as a prominent bough or some projecting crag, and it 
will remain in such a position for a considerable time, 
exhibiting meanwhile the most commendable patience. 
When hard pvessed by hunger, however, it takes to its 
wings, and sails slowly along in search of food; and it has 
been noticed that these flights or beats are repeated with 
tolerable regularity, the bird generally exploring the 
different parts of its circuit in the same order. 

The Buzzard is occasionally observed at.a considerable 
height in the air, slowly sailing in circles, but it is far 
more commonly stationed in a tree, and when approached, 
to quote the Journal of a Naturalist, “it bustles hastily 
-out with a confused and hurried flight, indicative of fear.” 

The nest of the Common Buzzard is as a rule built in 
the forked branches of a tree; it is composed of sticks and 
twigs, and sparingly lined with wool, moss, or any other 
soft material. If the bird can find an old nest of some 
other large bird it makes use of it in preference to building 
one for itself. In the more wild and mountainous parts of 
the country the Buzzard builds in tall crags, crevices in the 
rock, and ledges in the cliff; in all these cases great care 
and caution are shown in selecting places tolerably secure 
from molestation and annoyance. The eggs vary in number 
from two to four: they are more round than oval, and differ 
in colour; some are quite white, and others are a dull 
bluish or greenish-white, blotched and streaked with pale 
yellowish-brown, 
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The Buzzard pairs in the early part of spring; the 
parents show great attachment to their offspring, and are 
said to associate with them for a much longer time than 
do most hawks. 

The note of the Buzzard is a wild shrill scream ; this 
has doubtless originated one of its local names, viz., the 

Shreak. 
. In confinement the Buzzard exhibits very little ferocity, 
and soon becomes tolerably familiar and attached. It 
readily undertakes the duties of incubation, and instances 
are recorded in which a captive Buzzard has brought up a 
brood of chickens, and behaved to them in a most affection- 
ate and exemplary manner. 

The plumage of this bird is subject to considerable 
variations, scarcely any two specimens being precisely 
similar. The feathers fade and grow dull before moulting, 
and in some cases the bars on the tail are the only distinct 
markings left. The females are larger than the males, and 
frequently darker in their general appearance. 

The entire length of the male is about twenty or twenty- 
two inches; the beak is bluish-black, growing darker 
towards the point; the cere yellow; the irides yellow; 
the upper part of the head and cheeks are — pale 
brown, with longitudinal streaks of a darker shade; 
the whole of the back, wing-coverts, upper tail-coverts, and 
upper surface of the tail feathers are dark clove brown, 
the last-named being barred with a lighter brown; the 
former-named parts have lighter coloured edges; the wing 
primaries are brownish-black ; the chin and throat almost. 
white ; front of the neck, breast, under wing-coverts, belly, 
and thighs greyish-white, spotted and streaked with 
yellowish-brown ; under tail-coverts white; under surface 
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of the tail feathers is barred across with dark wood-brown; 
legs and toes yellow; claws black. The texture of the 
feathers is much softer and more owl-like than in the rest 
of the Falconide. 3 

In addition to the places already mentioned, the 
Buzzard is well known throughout all the wooded parts of 
Europe, and itis said to be met with in North Africa and 
North America.) X 


SAND MARTIN. 


X THE SAND MARTIN. 


Hirundo riparia. 
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HE Sand Martin is one of the 
Hirundinidw, and, like the 
other members of the family, 
its habits are extremely in- 
teresting, and its appearance 
eraceful and attractive. One 
of the peculiar characteristics 
of the Swallow family is the 
ingenuity displayed by them 
in the construction of their 
nests ; and the Sand Martin 
is no exception to the rule. 
It takes its name from the 
locality selected by it for 
breeding purposes; and the 
patience, industry, and, one 
might almost say, science, 
displayed by these birds in 
preparing their domiciles are 
well worthy of the closest 
attention. 

The Sand Martin usually 
builds in high sandy banks, 
by the sides of rivers, cut- 
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tings, sand-pits, or, indeed, anywhere that the soil and 
situation are suitable for the purpose. They are sociable 
little birds, and are commonly found to have their nests 
close together, and in large numbers, as already stated. 
They build in holes excavated in the sandy sides of some 
bank or cliff, and these holes are dug by the birds them- 
selves; they are about two and a half inches in dia- 
meter, horizontal in direction, and more or less tortuous 
in their course. Generally they are placed between six 
and seven feet from the ground, so as to be out of reach. 
The Sand Martin is a skilled workman, and the gallery 
in which its nest is built is said to be usually excavated in 
thirteen or fourteen days; in most cases the aperture is 
very nearly circular. The end of the gallery is somewhat 
larger than the opening, and contains the nest, about nine 
or ten inches from the entrance. 

The nest is commonly made of a little hay and a few of 
the soft breast-feathers of ducks or geese, loosely put to- 
gether. Four to six eggs are laid. They are white, some- 
what smaller than those of the House Martin, and the 
shell is thin and easily fractured. 

These birds are extremely partial to certain localities ; 
they return season after season to their old haunts, and 
make use of their old excavations over and over again. 
When the young birds are able to provide for themselves 
they roost upon osiers, or similar resting places, to be found 
on the sides or in the middle of rivers. Twelve or thirteen - 
days is about the time occupied in hatching. 

The flight of the Sand Martin is rapid, but it lacks the 
bold, sweeping curves of the Swift and the Swallow, and 
may be described as somewhat wavering and unsteady. 
Unlike the birds above mentioned, it seldom rises to any 
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great height in the air. It feeds entirely upon flying 
insects, and these are usually taken near the ground. 

The Sand Martin is to be found throughout the entire 
continent of Europe, even as far north as Norway, Russia, 
and Sweden. It visits Siberia; in Malta it is found all 
the year round; and is met with in America and India. 

The arrival of this pretty little visitor takes place in 
the spring, about the middle of April, and it may be 
most frequently seen skimming over the surface of ponds, 
streams, meadows, or commons, in pursuit of food, or occa- 
sionally dipping into the water to lave its plumage. It 
takes its departure from our shores about September, 
occasionally a few will remain as late as October. The 
migration is more universal than in the case of the House 
Martin and Swallow, some few of which generally remain 
behind and perish in the inclemency of winter. 

The length of the Sand Martin is about four and three- 
quarter inches. Bill, dark brown, nearly black ; iris, dark 
brown ; head, crown, nape, and neck, light brown ; chin, 
throat, and breast, white. The breast has a band of light 
brown across it, and a few spots of the same colour just 
below; the back is light brown. The greater and lesser 
wing-coverts are brown, the longer feathers being blackish- 
brown, and reaching beyond the tail. The under wing- 
coverts are light brown. The tail is forked, though not so 
noticeably as in some of the other members of the family, 
and is blackish-brown ; underneath, the tail is a lighter 
eolour, and the under tail-coverts are white. The legs and 
toes are scaled; they are of a dark reddish-brown ; claws, 
dark brown; just above the hind claw there are a few 
downy feathers of a buffy-white colour. The plumage of 
the female is very similar to that of the male; and in the 
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summer the plumage of both birds loses its gloss, and be- 
comes much duller. Young birds of the year, before 
leaving this country, have the brown feathers of the back 
and upper tail coverts, also those of the wing coverts and 
tertials, tipped with buffy white; the chin is also buffy 
white,) X : 


CARRION CROW. 
(} Scale.) 


x THE CARRION CROW. 


Corvus corona. 


|NLIKE the majority of the 
feathered tribe, the Carrion 
Crow can hardly be deemed an 
attractive bird; its general 
habits, and particularly the food 
to which it is principally ad- 
dicted, being of a character 
scarcely calculated to inspire 
either sympathy or admiration. 
As its name suggests, the food 
of the bird is composed to a 
large extent of carrion, although 
the young of small quadrupeds, 
fresh-water mussels, and the 
eggs of pheasants, partridges, 
and poultry are at all times de- 
voured with avidity. In some 
parts of the Weald of Sussex, 
where ponds and brooks are 
plentiful, it has acquired among 
country people the local name 
of “ crow-mussel.” 

This bird may be generally 
described as a small edition of 
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the raven, its plumage, habits, and general characteristics 
being in all respects extremely similar. 

In captivity its thievish propensities also present a 
strong family likeness to the domesticated habits of the 
raven; and, also like that bird, it acquires the art of re- 
peating words, and indulging in various imitative noises. 

The Carrion Crow frequents thickly-wooded districts, 
and builds its nest on some large branch of a tree close to 
the trunk, as shown in the illustration at the end. The nest 
is composed of sticks and twigs loosely put together, the 
inside being thickly and comfortably lined with wool, hair, 
and dried grass. ‘The breeding season commences early ; 
and the eggs, from four to six in number, are of a pale 
bluish-green, undertinted with grey, spotted with ash colour 
and clove brown, and rather more than an inch in length. 

The Carrion Crow is by no means sociable in its habits ; 
it never breeds near the nests of other birds, not even of 
its own species, and is seldom seen except singly or in 
pairs ; occasionally, however, small bands may be observed 
in severe weather, or engaged upon some unusually attrac- 
tive carecase. The bird evinces the most stubborn par- 
tiality for certain localities, and when onee a pair have taken 
a fancy to some favoured spot, they resort to it with the 
most unfailing constancy. It matters but little how they 
may be assailed by gamekeepers, or tormented by school- 
boys; nothing will induce them to abandon their haunts. 
Even when captured or destroyed, a second pair will 
speedily make their appearance, and exhibit a similar 
amount of pertinacity. As an instance of this peculiarity 
in the Carrion Crow, it may be mentioned that the writer 
in 1869 took five young ones from a nest in a clump of © 
beech trees (a locality very seldom visited), near Stanmer 
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Park, Brighton. “Carrion Crows had bred in the same 
spot for several previous years, and a pair were breeding 
there at the commencement of 1884. 

The Carrion Crow is of a very shy and wary disposi- 
tion, with a strong disinclination to be watched ; indeed, 
a person might remain near its nest for hours (even when 
it contained the young birds) without catching a glimpse 


of either of the parents. It is highly probable, from its 


general resemblance to the rook, that the latter bird is 
very frequently taken for it. } 

The favourite feeding-places of the bird are the banks 
of eanals, tidal rivers, large ponds, and, on the approach of 
winter, the sea-shore. In addition to what has been 
already enumerated, the Carrion Crow readily devours 
mussels, small crabs, marine insects, worms, dead _ fish, 
and when this not very tempting diet is difficult to obtain, 
grain and potatoes. In dealing with a mussel, the bird 
has been observed to ascend to a considerable height in the 
air with one in its claws, and, letting it fall on the beach, 
descend rapidly with closed pinions, and devour the con- 
tents of the fractured shell. 

As regards plumage, the Carrion Crow is of a uniform 
blue-black, with some greenish reflections ; the tail-feathers 
are broad, and the shape of the tail nearly square. The 
legs, toes, claws, and beak are black. The nostrils are 
covered with feathers directed forwards; this is one of 
the distinctive features in which the bird differs from the 
rook. ‘The irides are dark brown. The male is about 
eighteen and a half inches in length, the female being very 
similar, except that the upper plumage has not quite so 
metallic a lustre. Its note is a hoarse croak, closely re- 
sembling that of the raven. 
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The young birds have less lustrous plumage than the 
adults, especially on the upper surface of the body. 

The birds remain paired during the entire year; and 
some naturalists affirm that when once paired they remain 
so during life. According to Morris, many instances are 
recorded of this bird mating with the hooded crow; but 
under what circumstances these unions took place cannot 
be ascertained. The progeny in these cases have been said 
to resemble, some one parent and some another. 

The Carrion Crow is found pretty generally througbout 
England, though not so numerously as formerly; in Scot- 
land and the northern parts of Ireland, in Norway, the 
Faroe Islands, Iceland, Germany, France, and the southern 
parts of Europe, and also between the Black and Caspian 
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CIRL BUNTING. 


or 


xX  ‘CIRL BUNTING. 
Emberiza cirlus. 
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HIS handsome little bird has a 
strong general resemblance to 
the Yellow-Hammer, and no 
doubt is’ frequently mistaken 
for that bird, especially if it 
happens to be a female, in 
which case the similarity is 
the most strongly marked. 
Any close observer may, how- 
ever, easily distinguish these 
birds from one another,.as the 
male Cirl Bunting has a black 
throat, and both the male and 
female have the rump feathers 
of a pretty olive-green. 
Neither of these markings 
are found in the plumage 
of the Yellow-Hammer. 

The Cirl Bunting is said to 
be met with abundantly in 
all the southern parts of the 
European continent, whilst in 
our own islands it has been 
met with at times in nearly 
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every portion, but most plentifully in ithe southern counties, 
and more especially in Sussex, Hampshire, Wiltshire, and 
Devonshire. Mr. Knox remarks that, although co commonly 
seen in the summer months in the neighbourhood of 
Brighton, Worthing, Bognor, and Chichester, it is seldom 
met with far on the northern sides of the South Downs. 

Corn-lands, meadows, and open fields surrounded by 
hedgerows are the favourite resorts of the Cirl Bunting, 
and in counties where there is a sea coast the bird is 
generally found to keep at no great distance from it. 
They are seldom found in large numbers; usually small | 
parties of about from six to ten are seen. In the winter 
they keep together in grass fields, or on waste land; they 
seldom associate much with other birds, and when dis- 
turbed rise one after the other and escape separately. 

‘The Cirl Bunting is somewhat shy in disposition, and 
much addicted to perching on the tops of trees, exhibit- 
ing a pena g for elms, especially during the breeding 
season. 

The food consists of the seeds of grass and other plants, 
caterpillars, flies, and various small insects. As a vocalist, 
it certainly cannot claim a very high rank, the song, if it 
may be so termed, consisting of afew shrill, almost harsh 
notes, generally uttered whilst the bird is perched on the sum- 
mit of a tree, and sometimes during flight. The female is less 
accomplished in this particular than her mate. . The call 7 
somewhat resembles the words “ twit, twit.” The flight 
is undulatory, and very similar to that of the Yellow- 
hammer. 

About the beginning of May nesting operations 
usually commence, and the locality usually selected is _ 
generally a low bush, furze or bramble, or amongst the 
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tall grass on a bank or hedge, and sometimes tolerably 
close to a building, in a rose or briar that has been 
trained or tied to the wall. The nest is built of fine 
twigs, dried bents of grass or hay,-with a little green 
moss, and frequently lined with small thin fibrous roots ; 
sometimes, however, the inside of the nest is found to be 
completed with no other material than what is used for 
the outside. 

Four or five eggs are laid; they are of a dull bluish-white 
eolour, streaked, blotched, and speckled with dark reddish- 
brown. The eggs, however, appear to vary very much both 
as regards the grounding and the marks. ‘The young 
birds have the breast of a pretty pale yellow, with dusky 
streaks, the back is a light brown, speckled with black ; the 
olive tint appears after the first moult, and deepens as the 
bird grows older. 

The length of the Cirl Bunting is nearly six inches and 
a half; bill a pale bluish colour; iris dark brown; above 
the eye is a streak of bright yellow, which comes round 
behind, and then across the upper part of the breast, 
offering a strong contrast to the black throat above. 
There is a yellow spot on each side of the head, the top of 
which is dark olive; the back and sides of the neck are 
yellowish-grey ; the throat is black, slightly tinged with 
green; the -breast a dull olive, crossed with a chestnut 
brown band; the back is a rich chestnut brown, with the 
edges of the feathers tinged with olive, and in the summer 
it gets a dusky white colour ;) the tail is a dusky black, the 
outer feathers being patched with white on the inside, and 
the outside edge of the external feather is altogether 
white; under tail-coverts pale yellow, streaked with dark 
brown; the wings are yellowish underneath, and on the 
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upper surface the feathers are dusky black in the centre, 
margined with brown and yellowish edges; the lower part 
of the breast is dull yellow; legs and toes a pale reddish- 
brown ; claws dusky. 

The plumage of the female is not so bright as that of 
the male; the head is without the black markings and the 
bright yellow; the chin and throat are yellowish-brown, 
streaked with a darker shade, and the back is streaked with 
black ; the breast is much speckled. 

The Cirl Bunting may be kept in confinement without 
wuch difficulty, and in any aviary its handsome plumage is 
always a source of attraction; it is not quarrelsome, and 
usually a favourite, and it will thrive on canary and grass 
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x THE KITE. 


Falco milvus. 
Milvus vulgaris 


prey. “has suffered m more teen 
the hostility of the farmer 
and the gamekeeper than the 
Kite, or Glead. At one time 
it was comparatively commen 
and well distributed through- 
out Great Britain; but its 
rapacity and destructiveness 
in the matter of young birds, 
especially of the gallinaceous 
orders, has gained it such an 
unenviable notoriety, that 
every man’s hand has been 
against it, and the warfare 
so persistently carried on has 
almost produced its extine- 
tion. In some of the more 
densely-wooded parts of the 
country the Kite is still to be 
Seen ; but its numbers have 
sadly diminished, and in a 
few more years it will proba- 
bly take its place in that 
ever-increasing list, ‘‘ our rare birds.” 
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The Kite, or Glead, derives its latter name, according 
to Pennant, from the Saxon g/7da, a name no doubt sug- 
gested by the easy sailing movement with which the 
bird’s flight is identified. Even at some considerable dis- 
tance the bird may be recognised with little or no diffi- 
culty, so singularly graceful and srk is its mode of 
progression. 

The length of the Kite is wee twenty-six inches. 
The beak, horn colour; the cere and irides, yellow; the 
feathers of the head and neck, greyish-white, with central - 
streak of brown ; the feathers of the back and wing-coverts 
are dark brown in the middle, with broad rufous edges ; 
the inner web of some of the tertials is edged with white ; 
primaries, nearly black. The tail is long and strongly 
forked ; this is very noticeable in flight. The upper tail- 
coverts, rufous; tail feathers, reddish-brown, barred on the 
inner webs with dark brown; chin and throat, greyish- 
white, with dusky streaks ; breast, belly, and thighs, rufous 
brown, with dark brown centres to the feathers; under 
tail-coverts, rufous white; under part of the tail, greyish- 
white, showing the brown bars through; legs and toes, 
yellow ; claws, black. 

The females are somewhat larger than the males; but, 
with the exception of the under surface of the female being 
a little redder than the male, there is no appreciable dif- 
ference in the plumage of the sexes. 

The Kite feeds principally on “ ground came that 
is to say, on the young of hens, partridges, pheasants, &c., 
before they have acquired any powers of flight ; leverets, 
rabbits, moles, and even snakes and frogs, have also been 
found in the nests of these birds. As already intimated, it 
is an assiduous visitor to the poultry yard, but does not 
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exhibit the audacity or courage of the Sparrowhawk. | It 
pounces unexpectedly upon its prey ; but its character seems 
wanting in spirit, as numerous instances are recorded of 
the maternal hen attacking the intruder, and by loud voci- 
ferations succeeding in frightening it away from her brood. 

The nest of the Kite is usually placed in the forked 
branch of a tree, and in the majority of cases the thickest 
part of a wood is the favoured locality. The structure, 
which is more finished than the domiciles of most Hawks, 
is composed of sticks, and well lined with wool, hair, and 
any soft material that can be obtained. 

The eggs are laid early in the season, generally two, 
but sometimes three, in number; they are a little more 
than two inches long, and of a dirty or greenish-white 
colour, marked at the larger end with a few reddish-brown 
spots or blotches. The old birds are more courageous during 
the breeding season than at any other time, and sometimes 
show considerable vigour and spirit in defending their 
home and progeny. ‘The young are at first covered with a 
dirty white down. They breed principally in Wales and 
Scotland, and in some parts efforts have been made to pre~ 
serve them. | 

The Kite is occasionally met with in most of the 
English counties, but it is very rare in the south and west, 
and more frequert in Cumberland and Westmoreland. 
Russia, Siberia, and the forests of Germany, France, and 
Italy, are places where it is said to be observed in compara- 
tive frequency, and, according, to some authorities, Egypt, 
and other localities in Northern Africa. 

Mr. Yarrell states that formerly the Kite was trained 
for purposes of falconry, and that an owl was generally 
selected as the game to be pursued; and it may be 
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mentioned, as corroborative of the cowardice of *ts nature, 
that it is, or was, commonly made use of in some parts of 
Germany as a quarry for other hawks to be flown at. 

The note of the Kite is nothing but a shrill shriek, 
called in some localities its “‘ whew.” As already stated, 
the flight is remarkably easy, at times slowly traversing 
long distances with extended and motionless pinions, and 
at other times dashing along with great rapidity and 
vigour. It is fond of soaring to great altitudes and re- 
maining poised upon outstretched wings, occasionally de- 
scending to the ground with considerable velocity.) ¥ 
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k THE SHIELDRAKE. 


Anas tadorna. . 
Tadorna vulpanser. 
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GLANCE at the illustration 
accompanying the description 
of this bird will be sufficient 
to show that the Shieldrake 
is a strikingly handsome and 

_vichly-plumaged _ water-fowl. 
Perhaps it is not going too 
far to say that no other mem- 
ber of the large family to 
which it belongs surpasses it 
in the parity, brilliance, and 
contrast of its feathering. 

The Shieldrake is by no 
means an uncommon bird; it 
is easy to domesticate, and 
may be seen on almost any 
piece of ornamental water 
where water-fowl are kept. 
In its wild state it may be 
found all the year round on 
those parts of the coast which 
furnish large flat banks, 
reaches, and banks of sand, 
and, indeed, anywhere where 
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the soil is soft and food plentiful. In addition to the 
name of Shieldrake, it is also known as the Burrow Duck 
and “Shelldrake. In Scotland it is called. the Skeeling 
Goose. 


The food is somewhat miscellaneous in character, con- 


sisting of marine insects of different sorts, small bivalves 
and shelled mollusea, sea worms, sand-hoppers, and the 
remains of shell-fish. In captivity it feeds upon grain of 
any sort, soaked bread, and vegetables. Its partiality for 
shelled food has probably originated the name of Shell- 
drake; but the title of Shieldrake is no doubt to be 
traced to the fact that the bird was frequently made use 
of as a sign in heraldry, many families of this country 
having a shield with one of these birds on it as a portion 
of their crests or coats-of-arms. The name of Burrow 
Duck is a very natural allusion to its habit of breeding 
in rabbit burrows, or holes of a similar description. 

The sand-hills on the Norfolk and Northumbrian coasts 
are well-known resorts of these waterfowl, and they breed 


there regularly, making their nests in the old rabbit-holes — 


that abound in those localities. They also breed in many 
parts of Scotland. The nest is made of dried bents of 


grass, hay, and other suitable materials, and lined with ~ 


the soft down from the breast of the adult birds. Ten or 


twelve eggs are laid ; they are about two inches and three- — 


quarters in length, and nearly two inches in breadth. The 
colour is white, and the surface very smooth and shiny in 
appearance. 

The young birds, soon after being hatched, follow their 
parents to the water, and very quickly learn to provide for 


themselves. According to Mr. Yarrell, the old birds are 


often caught during the breeding season by placing a snare 
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at the mouth of the burrow, to which they are traced by 
the impression of their feet upon the sand. The flesh of 
the Shieldrake is not considered very good eating, being 
coarse in flavour, and,not. particularly prepossessing in ap- 
pearance. The note isa harsh, unpleasant whistle. 

This handsome bird is found on the sea-coasts of all the 
northern and western countries of Europe, and is said to 


be plentiful in Holland and France. The former country 


supplies the greatest number by far of those exhibited 
every winter in our markets and shops. It is also said to 
be known in Trebizond and Japan. 

In the isles of Orkney the inhabitants call the Shiekl- 
rake ‘Sly Goose,” from the exceedingly artful tricks it 
resorts to when endeavouring to decoy intruders from the 
vicinity of its nesting-place. Dr. Neill, in alluding to 
this peculiarity, says, “‘it frequently feigns lameness, 
and waddles away with one wing trailing on the ground, 


‘thus inducing a pursuit of itself, till, judging its young to 


be safe from discovery, it suddenly takes flight, and leaves 
the outwitted Oreadian gaping with surprise.” 

The length of the Shieldrake varies from twenty-four 
to twenty-six inches ; the female is somewhat smaller than 
her mate, and her plumage is duller. | 

In the male, the beak is vermilion ; the irides, brown ; 
the whole of the head and upper part of the neck, green, 
bounded by a collar of white, and below that a collar of 
rich chestnut, which covers the upper part of the breast, 
the space before the point of the wings, and the upper part 
of the back; the rest of the back, the rump, and upper 
tail-coverts, black; scapulars and part of the tertials, 
nearly black ; the longer tertials have the outer webs of a 
rich chestnut; the wing-coverts and point of the wing, 
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white ; primaries, dark brown ; tail feathers, white, tipped 
with black ; lower central line of the breast and belly, rich 
dark brown; sides, flanks, vent, and under tail-coverts, 
white ; legs, toes, and webs, flesh colour. iG 

The young birds are not so brightly coloured as the 
adults, and are said not to breed until two years old. 

Hybrids between the Shieldrake and common Duck 
have been produced on several occasions.) x 
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x THE REDWING. 


Turdus iliacus. 


HE Redwing is the smallest 
member of the Thrush family, 
that is_met with in Great 
Britain, and is a winter visi- 
tor_only. It is also known 
as the Wind Thrush and 
Swinepipe. Like the Field- 
fare, its native haunts are to 
be sought in the northern 
parts of Europe, where it is 
said to be much admired for 
the richness and varied cha- 
racter of its song. So great, 
indeed, is the admiration in 
which the Redwing is held, 
that the flattering title of 
“ Norway Nightingale” has 
been bestowed on it by the 
inhabitants of the countries 
im which it breeds. As re- 
gards its singing capabilities, 
however, we have no means 


of judging from the vocal 
efforts of the bird while in 
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this country, as a plaintive twittering or piping note is 
about the extent of its utterances. | 

The Redwing is smaller than the common Thrush, but 
in all other respects it bears a strong resemblance to this 
favourite songster. The principal distinctions between 
this bird and the Thrush are these: the Redwing is small 
in the body, and of a longer and more slender shape ; 
the back is darker, the feathers beneath the wings are of a 
bright rust colour, and the light line over the eye ls very 
distinct and noticeable. Unlike the Thrush, the Redwing 
is seldom or never found to visit small gardens or cabbage 
plots, but invariably frequents the open fields in flocks of 
various dimensions. The Redwing, although not averse to 
snails as an article of food, exhibits none of the amusing 
expertness in extricating them from their shells which 
is shown by the Thrush. The Redwing is about eight 
inches long, the tail measuring rather more than 
three and a quarter inches. The beak is_ blackish, 
and yellowish at the base of the lower mandible ; toes, — 
light yellow; legs, pale grey; the claws are long and 
curved. The head, neck, back, rump, and lesser wing- 
coverts are olive-brown, and a distinct mark of yellow-_ 
ish-white runs from the nostrils to some little distance 
behind the eye. A similar stripe surrounds the cheek, 
which is beautifully streaked with yellow; the throat 
and breast are whitish-yellow, with a profusion of 
dark-brown triangular-shaped spots, the sides and vent 
being also spotted with olive-brown. ‘The sides, the lower 
wing-coverts, and the pen-feathers are mottled with dark 
reddish-brown, the feathers of the wing-coverts being 
tipped with orange ; the tail is greyish-brown, and lighter 
at the extremity. The female is lighter in plumage than 
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_ the male, and the spots are not so numerous nor so strongly 


marked ; but the sexes are very difficult to distinguish. 

In this country the Redwings make their appearance 
in flocks about October, and are to be frequently seen in 
the company of Fieldfares, but they arrive on our shores 
usually earlier than these last-named birds. At might, 
they roost in hedges and copses, and during the day 


frequent the open pastures and fields, feeding upon 


worms, beetles, and grubs; they also, in hard weather, 
feed readily on the berries of the hawthorn, privet, and 
ivy. When these supplies fail the birds are reduced 
to great extremities, and readily succumb to the severity 
of winter. In Cornwall, the chasing of Redwings 
(locally known as Winnards) by the youthful rustics is 
a recognised pastime in snowy weather, when their 


_ feebleness is so extreme that they are easily run down 


and secured. At these times the condition of their bodies 
is pitiable, consisting literally of feathers and _ bones. 
When in good order, however, they are excellent eating. 

The Redwing generally builds her nest in a tree 
thorn, alder, birch, cr occasionally a low bush, being 
selected. The nest is made of dried grass, moss, and thin 
roots, cemented with clay, and lined with bents of fine 
grass ; about five eggs are laid, of a pale bluish-green, 
spotted with reddish-brown. Isolated instances are upon 
record of the Redwing having nested in Great Britain ; 
but these are quite exceptional cases, and it may be safely 
affirmed that the bird as a rule neither breeds nor sings 
during its visits to our shores. 

The flight is tolerably rapid, and consists of a series of 
quick flapping’s of the wings, followed by somewhat sudden 
undulations or descents towards the ground. The bird is 


a 
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naturally shy and: cautious, seldom coming very close to 
human habitations except when driven by cold and scarcity 
of food. On such occasions as these they will come into 
parks and enclosures in considerable numbers, and are very 
tame. In confinement it soon becomes quite tame and 
familiar, and is rather an acquisition than otherwise in an 
aviary. According to Mr. Yarrell, the Redwing advances 
during the summer months as far north as Iceland and 
the Faroe Islands, and as the winter approaches, its migra- 
tion is extended southward to Spain, Provence, Italy, and 
Asia Minor.) X 
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THE LESSER WHITE-THROAY. 


Sylvia sylviella, 
Sylvia curruca. 
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LTHOUGH somewhat diminu- 


tive in size and unpretend- 
ing in plumage, the Lesser 
White-throat is nevertheless 
a pretty, graceful, and in- 
teresting bird. It is not a 
permanent resident in this 
country, but visits us about 
the middle or towards the 
end of April, and takes its de- 
parture in September. Occa- 
sionally a straggler may be 
seen in the following month. 
It is somewhat unequally dis- 
tributed, being rare in some 
counties, and comparatively 
common in others. The 
southern and eastern parts 
of England are regularly 
frequented by, this _ bird, 
whilst it is rare in the 
westward and northward. In 
Scotland specimenshave been 
obtained, but not with any 


oe 
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degree of frequency. In Ireland it is probably un- 
known. 7 
The Lesser White-throat feeds upon various kinds of 
insects and their larve, and shows a strong attachment to 
the smaller kinds of fruits, such as elderberries, currants, 
and green figs. Owing to the two last-named weaknesses, 
the bird does not enjoy so good a reputation amongst fruit- 
growers as it deserves, for although it is an unscrupulous 
~ feeder on the above-mentioned delicacies, yet the quantity 
of hurtful insects it destroys is almost incredible, and 
more than sufficient to condone any shortcomings in other 
respects. 

Shrubberies, hedgerows, copses, gardens, and thickets 
are the most favoured resorts of the Lesser White-throat, 
but at times it may be seen on the topmost branch of oak 
or other large trees. In these places it may be seen busily 
hunting for food. It is wonderfully active in its habits, and 
apparently untiring in its movements, passing in and out of 
the thickest bushes with ease and rapidity. It is shy in 
its nature, and great caution is necessary to enable one 
to obtain a close observation. Usually the bird is busily 
engaged in scrutinising the leaves and branches of its 
retreat for anything in the shape of insect food; but now 
and then it perches upon some tolerably prominent bough, 
and then its pretty silvery-white breast renders it quite 
conspicuous. The bird is by no means a silent worker; on 
the contrary, it delights in an incessant chattering, the 
notes being sometimes loud and harsh, and at. other times — 
low, and not unmelodious. If suddenly surprised in an 
exposed position it instantly disappears in the thicket. 

This active and restless little warbler is possessed of 
a very pugnacious temper, and quarrels with birds of its 
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own species upon little or no provocation. It will also 
readily attack and drive off birds of much greater size than 
itself. The flight is seldom undertaken for any long dis- 
tance, and is unsteady and jerky, the note being often con- 
tinuously uttered whilst on the wing. ‘The call note some- 
what resembles the word “ check,” and is repeated several 
times. 

The Lesser White-throat begins building its nest about 
a week or two after its arrival. It composes its home of 
thin fibrous twigs, dry grass, and thin roots, and lines it 
_ with hair, wool, and soft moss; it is not very compactly 
built, and is usually surrounded with bits of spiders’ webs 
or lichen, and is so very thin that it can be seen through. 
Very often the nest is placed on a low sloping hedge, or 
amongst low bushes and brambles, and seldom at any 
ereat height from the ground. Four or five eggs are laid, 
of a whitish ground colour, spotted and blotched, principally 
at the larger end, with pale brown and brownish-grey ; not 
unfrequently the markings are in the shape of a ring. 

In the male Lesser White-throat the beak is nearly 
black ; the base of the upper mandible yellowish-brown ; 
the irides yellowish-white, and in some old birds pearl- 
white; the head, neck, and back smoke-grey; the ear- 
coverts dark greyish brown; quill feathers blackish- 
brown ; the tertials edged with lighter brown ; tail feathers 
dark greyish-brown, except the outer feather on each side, 
which is nearly white; the chin, throat, breast, and belly 
nearly pure white, the latter tinged with red as far as the 
vent; sides and flanks tinged with grey ; under surface of 
the wings and tail grey; legs, toes, and claws lead colour. 
The entire length is about five inches and a quarter. 

The female differs very slightly from the male, but 
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the grey colour of the head and neck is usually tinged — 
with brown; the ear-coverts are not so dark in colour, and 
the under portion of the body is clouded with grey ; but 
the sexes are very difficult to distinguish. The young 
birds in plumage resemble the adult female. Like other 
members of the family, they complete their moult before 
leaving Britain in the autumn. | 

The Lesser White-throat is a great favourite as a cage 
bird, soon becoming very tame and attached, and following 
its owner about for a mealworm or such like. It is not 
very difficult to keep, and should be fed and treated as a 
Blackeap) X 
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THE 


SWALLOW. 


Hirundo rustica, 


rm domestica. 


— ot 


= wine undoubtedly to the par- 


tially domesticated habits of the 
Swallow, and the confidence it 
reposes in man, this pretty and 
graceful bird enjoys a greater 
immunity from ill-treatment or 
interference than is accorded to 
the majority of the feathered 
tribes. So thoroughly is the 
Swallow identified with our 
ideas of summer, that a picture 
of English summer life without 
a Swallow would be almost as 
incomplete as a winter scene 
without the traditional Robin 
Redbreast. 

The flight of the Swallow 
has always been the subject of 
admiration, every movement 
seeming to be the embodiment 
of vigour and grace; and it is 
impossible for any one to watch 
the evolutions of the bird, as 
it skims along the surface of 
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the river or lake, or occasionally dips for an instant inte 
the water and rises to pursue its mazy wanderings in the 
air, without being astonished at the admirable ease of its 
movements, and the marvellous powers 4 endurance which 
nature has bestowed upon it. 

The Swallow migrates northward from the tropical parts 
of western Africa and Abyssinia (where large numbers are 
permanent residents), and arrives in Great Britain about 
the beginning of April. Its visit to this country usually 
extends to six months; some few birds, old as well as the 
late-bred ones, however, occasionally remain until the winter 
months, but they invariably~perish at the first approach of 
“winter and rough weather.” Besides being a visitor to 
this country, the Swallow is found in Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, Russia, Lapland, the southern countries of Europe, 
Asia Minor, and Japan. Se 

During their migration Swallows have been repeatedly 
known to settle upon the rigging of vessels, apparently 
suffering from extreme exhaustion ; and after remaining a 
night to rest, renew their journey refreshed and invigo- 
rated. 

A very observable characteristic of the Swallow is the 
unfailing regularity with which it returns to its old haunts. 
It matters nothing in how intricate a locality it may have 
hatched and brought up its young, or how far from the 
sea-coast it may have to travel, or what vicissitudes may 
have happened to it in its protracted journey, the Swallow 
will be found to make its way, immediately on its arrival, 
to the familiar haunts and scenes of the previous simmer. 

The food of the Swallow consists entirely of winged 
insects, small ‘flies of various kinds, gnats, &e. These are 
captured as the bird flies with open mouth, the bristles with 
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which the gape is supplied, and the viscid saliva, assisting 
in the retention of the prey. This bird, like the Owl, 
rejects the undigested portions of its food in small pellets, 
called castings. 

Swallows commence building their nests in May ; 
they usually select some unused place, such as an old 
chimney, or the corners of doors, or under the roof of a cart- 
shed or outhouse, where access is easy and uninterrupted. 
The nest is in shape somewhat similar to a flattened cup 
divided perpendicularly, and is made of clay, mud, and 
straw, lined with horsehair, feathers, and other soft ma- 
terials; the eggs number from four to six, and are of a 
delicate white colour spotted with purply red. The 
parents are unremitting in their attention to their brood, 
which they continually feed with the insects captured in 
their flights. Two broods are usually produced in the 
season ; and it is to the second brood that most of those 
birds belong which, as already stated, linger after the 
general migration, and perish from the cold weather and 
starvation. 

_ The Swallow seldom settles, although occasionally it 
alights on a roof or the withered branch of a tree; but as 
the moment for migration approaches the birds congregate 
in vast numbers, and may be seen perched closely together 
on walls, telegraph-wires, the summits of high buildings, 
and even on the ground and sea-shore. On these occasions 
the younger birds may be distinguished by their frequently 
taking short wheeling flights, whilst their parents, as if 
aware of the journey before them, continue to rest steadilv 
on their perches. 

The length of the Swallow is about eight and a half 
inches ; the beak_is_ black ; “the gape_ rr irides hazel ; 
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forehead chestnut ; head, neck, back, rump, and upper tail- 
coverts, steel blue ; tail very much forked ; chin and throat 
chestnut ; breast, belly, and under wing-coverts buffy 
white ; legs and toes slender and black; claws black and 
sharp. In the female the plumage is not so fine as in the 
male, and the outside tail-feathers are not so long. The 
young Swallows are marked somewhat like the adult, but 
they are not so handsome, and do not get the long feathers 
that constitute the fork of the tail until after they have 
left this cotntry for a warmer climate. 

White and buff varieties of the Swallow are not un- 
common. | 

The note is alow musical twittering, probably more 
soft and pleasing than casual observers are generally 
aware of.) ¥ 
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THE WIGEON. 


Anas penelope. 
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HERE is no member of the 
Duck family so familiarly 
known or so widely _distri- 
buted throughout Great _Bri- 
tain as the Wigeon. 

Every winter these birds 
visit our shores in enormous 
numbers, and may be found — 
not only on the sea-coasts, 
but upon almost every large 
sheet of water, fen, or river 
in the country. The markets 
and poulterers’ shops are in- 
variably well stocked with 
them ; and if the total num- 
ber of Wigeons exposed in 
one season alone could be 
ascertained, some very start- 
ling figures would certainly 
be the result. 

Some of these birds are 
eaught, along with Wild 
Ducks, in decoy nets, and a 
great many fall victims to 
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the gun of the fowler. They afford the latter excellent 
sport, and are considered by some excellent eating. 

The end of September or the beginning of October i is 
the time when the Wigeons first make their appearance, 
and fresh arrivals are continually coming until the winter 
has fairly set in. In March or April the Wigeon again 
takes flight to more northerly latitudes, for the purpose of 
breeding. Occasional instances, however, occur of their 
breeding in some of the higher districts of Scotland. Mr. - 
Proctor noticed a few pairs breeding in Iceland ; the nests 
were built in low bushes, and very near the edge of the 
fresh water. 

This bird differs from the Wild Duck, Pochard, and 
Teal, in its food and the times at which it feeds, the 
latter being nocturnal feeders, while the former satisfies 
its hunger by daylight. Mr. Waterton says that the 
principal food of the Wigeon is grass, the same kind as 
that to which the Goose is partial. 

Wigeons choose their mates about the middle of 
February. The nest is generally placed amongst the rushes 
or coarse herbage found near the margins of large pieces of 
water; it is built of dried grasses, reeds, and rushes, and 
well lined with down from the bird’s body. The eggs 
number about seven or eight ; they are somewhat smaller 
than those of the Wild Duck, and are of a creamy-white 
colour; the length is rather more than two inches, and the 
breadth one inch and a half. For some time after they 
leave the nest the young birds keep paddling about amongst 
the rushes and reeds of the lake. 

The flight is strong and rapid, and the note is a shrill 
whistle. They are very noisy at night, and when congre- 
- gated in large flocks the whistling is almost continuous. — 
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The Wigeon is not nearly so shy and timid as other 
water-fowl ; and where the feeding grounds are contiguous 
to dwellings, the birds soon acquire a considerable degree 
of familiarity and confidence. It is very easily kept in 
confinement, and soon becomes domesticated. Mr. Yarrell 
states that it has not been known to breed during captivity. 
. The male Wigeon is subject to the same strange change 

of plumage that is noticeable in the Wild Duck, and as 
soon as the female commences laying he loses his handsome 
appearance, and assumes a sombre aspect, which continues 
until the autumn. During this change of feathering the 
bird leaves his mate and family, and seeks the solitude 
afforded by willow swamps, marshes, and unapproachable 
morasses. 

The length of the adult male Wigeon is about eighteen 
inches. The bill is brownish-black, tinged with lead colour ; 
irides, dark brown; a streak of green passes backwards 
from the eye; the top of the head and forehead is cream 
colour ; the cheeks and back part of the neck, rich reddish- 
chestnut; scapulars and all the back, greyish-white, 
crossed with irregular zigzag lines of black; upper taii- 
coverts, freckled with grey ; tail feathers are long, pointed, 
and nearly black ; wing-coverts, white, tipped with black ; 
the primaries, dark brown ; the outer webs of the second- 
aries form a rich green reflection, edged with biack; the 
black outer webs of the tertials, edged broadly with 
white ; front of neck and chin, almost black; lower part 
of the neck, pale rufous; the sides, flanks, and underneath 
the wings are marked with dark cross zigzag lines, on a 
white ground ; breast, belly, and vent, white ; under tail- 
eoverts, velvet black ; legs and toes, dark brown. 

In the female the head and neck are brown, tinged 
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with rufous and speckled with dark brown, the back 
varied with two shades of brown; tail feathers similar to 
the male; under parts of the body almost white. 

The young birds at first resemble the adult female in 
plumage. 

The Wigeon is found plentifully in Lapland, Norway, 
Sweden, Holland, France, Germany, and Spain. It has 
also been found in the Caucasus, and as far east as India 
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x THE COOT. 


Fulica atra. 


—_—tor—— 


HIS interesting bird forms a 
connecting link between the 
wading and web-footed tribes, 
and is distinguishable from 
every other species by the pecu- 
har formation of the membranes 
of the toes, which, instead of 
being connected, are composed 
of flat scalloped-shaped lobes, 
the inner toe having two, the 
middle three, and the outer 
four. The hinder toe has no 
lobes, but a single continuous 
membrane extending its whole 
length. Another remarkable 
characteristic is the smooth 


naked patch on the forehead, 
which is quite white, and gives 
the bird a strange and con- 
spicuous appearance. ‘As bald 
as a Coot’ is a form of expres- 
sion which has been proverbial 
almost from time immemorial, 


and the bird is quite as com- 
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monly known by the name of “ The Bald Coot” as by any 
other appellation. 

This bird is found in almost ali parts of the continents 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa. In our own country it is 
most frequently met with in Yorkshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Kent, Essex, Dorset, Hants, and Cornwall. It is a sum- 
mer visitor in Scotland, and is a constant resident in 
Treland. 

The Coot is partly a migratory bird; many visit our 
country during the winter months, and these usually seek the 
warmer climate of the southern parts. The spring mi- 
gration is commenced in March and the autumn one in 
October, the journeys being performed at night. The 
flight of the Coot during migration is irregular, and when 
the weather is changeable, its cry, which resembles a harsh 
“krew,”’ may be very easily distinguished. 

Although the Coot is properly at home on the water, it 
moves about with considerable activity upon terra firma, 
and will ascend a tree with a celerity scarcely to be expected 
in a bird of such decided aquatic habits. It walks steadily, 
and swims and dives with ease and grace; after diving, it 
usually reappears at some considerable distance from the 
place of its first submersion. In flying, the Coot is strong, 
_ and for some short space after leaving the water it makes 
a noisy splashing with its feet on the surface; when fairly 
on the wing, its flight is not dissimilar to that of the Heron, 
the legs being stretched straight out behind it. The claws, 
which are strong, are sharply hooked, and when attacked at 
close quarters, the Coot has the character of making very 
free use of them for purposes of self-defence. 

The nest is large and inelegant in appearance; it is 
usually built amongst reeds and rushes, and made of flags 
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and broken reeds, the thinner portions being towards the 
inside; the width is about eighteen inches, and the interior 
nearly flat. Sometimes the nest is so fastened to the sur- 
rounding osiers or rushes that it rises or falls according to 
the height of the water, but the bird carries out the process 
of incubation quite undisturbed by any alterations in the 

position of her nest. Should a boat approach the nest of a 
- Coot, the bird endeavours to conceal her eggs by covering 
them with reeds, and so quickly and cleverly is this done, 
that a casual observer might easily pass by, considering the 
nest empty. The eggs vary in number from six to ten, 
sometimes even twelve and fifteen. 

The young make their appearance about May, and are 
at first covered with a thick dark down ; and quaint, funny- 
looking little creatures they are. They very soon leave the 
nest, but return at night for shelter if the weather is 
boisterous or unseasonable. Both birds evince great soli- 
citude for their offspring, the female especially showing 

great affection, and frequently sheltering them under her 
wings. 

The food of the Coot is principally aquatic insects, 
small fish, grass, grain, and the leaves and buds of water- 
plants. Large ponds, sluggish rivers, lakes, and fens 
are the principal resorts of the bird; it is partial to open 
waters, and to the shores of tidal rivers where large ex- 
panses of mud flats are left by the receding tides, but it 
does not much frequent reedy and overgrown localities, 
except at the periods of breeding. . 

The male bird is fifteen or sixteen inches long; the 
female a little smaller, but the plumage is similar. The 
bill is dull white, with a tinge of red in spring; over the 
base is a white unfeathered patch, which offers a strong 
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contrast to the black plumage of the rest. The iris is red, 
and there is a small streak of white under the eye; head, 
nape, and back black ; chin, throat and breast deep ash 
grey, tinged with a bluish tint. The wings are black, with 
a white line on the bend, and the secondary feathers are 
tipped with white, forming a narrow line across the wing. 
The legs, which are placed very far back, are, as well as the 
toes, of a greyish-ash colour, and above the knee is an 
orange band. ‘The young have the head and breast a 
reddish-brown, the rest of the down is dingy black. - 
Occasionally Coots have been found partly white, and others 
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THE COMMON SANDPIPER. 


Tringa hypoleucos, 
Totanus Fa 


ERY few_of our summer visitors 
are more widely _ known and 
generally distributed than the 
Common Sandpiper. It is 
known as the “ Summer Snipe” 
(Spotted Sandpiper) , Sand 
Lark, and Sand Lavrock, and 
is a very f familiar object to 
every one in the least degree 
acquainted with our tidal rivers, 
ditches, lakes, and large sheets 
of water. It is a bird fre- 
quently met with in many parts 
of Europe, and is’said to be well 
known in Asia and the northern 
and southern parts of Africa. 
It appears in this country 
about the middle of April, and 
generally takes its departure in 
September, or the beginning: of 
the following month. In some 
seasons the birds leave us in 
August. Their method of mi- 
gration is nocturnal, and they 


* 
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commonly travel either singly or in pairs. Before starting 
on their migratory journeys, these birds become very rest- 
Jess in their movements, and may be observed flying about 
in an apparently unsettled state of mind, and continuously 
uttering their whistling note. . 

The flight of the Sandpiper is rapid and easy, and the 
ery is a repetition of the sound ‘ wheet, wheet, wheet,” 
uttered whilst the bird is flying, and sometimes repeated 
a score or two of times in succession. When journeying 
for any considerable distance, the flight is at a much greater 
altitude. Although not, strictly speaking, a web-footed 
bird, it is an expert swimmer, and dives with ease and 
confidence. The motion of the wings when flying consists. 
of several rapid strokes, followed, as the bird nears its 
resting place, by a long steady skim, not dissimilar to 
the flight of the Starling. 

The food of the Sandpiper is composed of worms, flies, 
enats, and the small insects that abound in the moist soil 
which the bird frequents. It loves the low muddy and 
sandy banks of rivers, especially of those in which large 
surfaces of alluvial deposit are exposed by the receding 
tides, the edges of canals, the sides of lakes, ditches, and. 
mill-ponds. Its ordinary movements consist of a series” 
of short rapid runs, varied by an occasional pause, during 
which it may be observed diligently seeking its food. It 
is extremely restless in its habits, constantly running to 
and fro, flirting the tail up and down with a quick, jerky 
motion, which is particularly noticeable, and nodding the 
head backwards and forwards as it proceeds. Wren dis- — 
turbed, it flies at a short distance from the ground, and in 
the majority of instances crosses over to the opposite side 
of the stream or water-course ; if again followed or dis- 
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turbed, it would in all probability recross to the side it 
originally left. 

The disposition of the Sandpiper is shy and cautious. 
It is fond of running along on the edge of the water, or 
even underneath a projecting bank. It never ventures 
much on to the open flats, like the Dunlin, neither does it 


| associate with other birds. 


About the end of April nesting commences. Some 
hollow place in a bank, or a tuft of rushes or grass, is 
commonly selected. Usually the nest is tolerably well 
concealed ; but at times the eggs are laid on the ground, 
with very little indeed to protect them save the few dried 
leaves and grasses which do duty as a nest. It is said 
that, if undisturbed, the same pair will make use of their 
old nesting-place many seasons in succession. 

Four eggs are laid, of a pretty yellowish-white, or 
reddish-white, spotted with brown of various shades ; but 
the eggs differ very much in the colour of the grounding, 
and the size of the spots and blotches with which they are 
marked. ‘The female sandpiper leaves her nest very quietly, 
if disturbed during incubation; but when the young are 
hatched, she becomes clamorous and extremely agitated at 
the least approach of danger or prospect of intrusion. On 
these occasions both birds evinee great anxiety for the 
welfare of their progeny ; and will even assume lameness 
and similar divices to decoy away intruders. 

The young birds leave the nest ima very short time 
after hatching, and soon learn to conceal themselves 
adroitly amongst the herbage or surrounding cover. They 
are, in the first instance, covered with soft greyish or 
brownish down, with black streaks over the head, and a 
similar mark down the back. Underneath they are white. 
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The plumage of the Common Sandpiper is very fine 
and soft. The bird is rather more than sevén inches in 
length. The top of the head and back of the neck is a 
ereenish-brown, with tints of bluish-grey and dull yellow ; 
and there is across the centre a stripe of greenish-black,. 
The back is a greenish-brown, and the plumage is beauti- 
fully marked with thin irregular markings of dark brown ; 
the chin, throat, and lower part of the belly is white, and 
the upper part of the breast is marked with blackish 
streaks. The wings are long, having a stretch of about 
fourteen inches ; and in summer the feathers of the lesser 
wing-coverts have a black edging near the tip. The tail 
is short, and dusky-brown in colour, and is barred with 
ervenish-black ; the toes and legs are pale bluish-g@reen, 
brown at the joints; claws, a dark brown) x 
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xX THE HOODED CROW, 


Corvus cornix. 


» cinerea. 


‘ 
VARIETY of names have been 
bestowed upon this _bird in dif- 
ferent localities ; indeed, it can 
boast of as lengthened a list of 
appellations as most individuals 
of the feathered tribes. Hoody, 
Dun_ Crow, Bunting Crow, 
Grey Crow, Royston Crow, 
and Greyback may be enume- 
rated as amongst its aliases, 
without by any means exhaust- 
ing the list. 
The bird is partially migra- 
tory, entirely sco as regards 
certain parts of our own coun- 
try, where it is seen in the 
southern counties only in the 
winter and spring, and gene- 
rally between the months of 
October and April. 
The Hooded Crow exhibits 
a considerable resemblance to 


- the Carrion Crow in many of 
its habits, but. it confines itself more strictly to the sea- 
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shore or the banks of tidal rivers, and is seldom to be 
- found in localities that are devoid of these features. It 
is gregarious when in search of food, and may then be seen 
in parties of almost any number; pairs, however, breed 
separately. ; 

The Hooded Crow is not a dainty feeder, and although 
its name is not so unpleasantly suggestive as that of the 
Carrion Crow, there is probably but little to choose between 
them in the matter of diet. When vegetable matter is 
taken as food, it is when animal substances are not forth- 
coming, and this part of its regimen must therefore be 
accounted more as a necessity than a virtue. Cockles, 
mussels, and small crustacea, dead fish, and some of the 
smaller quadrupeds and birds, especially when wounded or 
sickly, are amongst the favourite morsels of this almost 
omnivorous bird : indeed, its powers of mischief in respect to 
the poultry-yard during breeding time are so exceedingly 
well developed, that as late as the year 1835 the different 
local authorities of Shetland and Orkney were in the habit 
of paying twopence for each crow killed in their districts. 
The keepers in Scotland trap a great number during the 
breeding season. 

Worms and grain also go to fill up the bill of fare, 
especially maize in winter, when it is thrown down by the 
gvamekeeper for the pheasants. The Crows also feed a great 
deal in summer upon the eggs of waterfowl, or any others 
they can find. Their young are fed partially on young 
or small birds. eat, | 

The practice of carrying shell-fish up to. some considerable 
height in the air, and then dropping them on the rocks 
underneath in order to get at the inside, has been as fre- 
quently observed in this bird as in the Carrion Crow. 
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The Hooded Crow builds either in’ trees, or in rocks and 
cliffs, and, like other members of the Corvide, they com- 
mence nesting early. The nest is built of roots, sticks, and 
straw, and is lined with wool and hair; the eggs number 
four or five, sometimes six ; they are nearly two inches 
long, of a light greenish grounding, mottled all over with 
dark greenish-brown. ‘The voice of the Hooded Crow is 
not so hoarse as the Carrion Crow’s, and it has at times a 
sharp harsh note. 

They are very wary birds, and it is seldom a shot can be 


got at them; if there are several together, there are 


eenerally one or two left perched upon a tree or eminence to 
act as sentinels, and give the alarm should danger approach. 

The beak of this bird is pointed and strong: it is two 
inches in length and of a shining black; the lower half 
covered with stiff projecting feathers, which quite cover 
the nostrils ; the head, cheeks, throat, and front of neck 
are shining bluish-black ; the wings and tails similar; the 
nape of the neck, back, rump, and all the under surface of 
the body of a dark slaty-grey, the shafts of the feathers 
being darker. The legs, toes, and claws, which are stout 
and strong, are all shining black. | 

The length is about twenty inches; the females are 
said to be a little smaller than the males, but resemble 
them in plumage, excepting thatthe grey portions are 
tinged with brown. . | 

Several well-authenticated instances of this bird mating 
with the Carrion Crow are recorded. 

The Hooded Crow, besides being an annual visitor to 
the southern parts of this country, is met with very com- 
monly in Ireland, where it is said to be indigenous ; it ts 
well known in almost all parts of North Britain and the 
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Scottish islands, and breeds in large numbers on the Far6de 
Isles. ‘Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Iceland, Russia, and 
Siberia are also mentioned as countries in which it is a 
constant visitors) 4 
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x THE KENTISH PLOVER. 


Charadrius cantiantus, 


pis pretty little Plover has 
been known to naturalists as 
a British. bird for. about a 
century, the first recorded 
specimens being secured in 
1787 at Sandwich, in Kent. 
Since that time, however, the 
bird h has been noticed in el 
of the En elish counties, though 
its partiality for the county 
first. mentioned is still suffi- 
ciently marked to afford ample 
reason for the continuance of 
its name. 

The Kentish Plover is 
migratory in its habits, arriv- 
ing on our shores about April 
or the beginning of May, and 
remaining until August or 
September. The broad, flat, 
shingle-covered shores of Kent 
and Sussex, especially the 
former, and the extensive tract 
known as Romney Marsh, are 
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localities which are much resorted to by these birds, and 
here they breed in large numbers. 

Mr. Yarrell says that when visiting Fiaiaeos in 1833 
he was informed that the eggs of the Kentish Plover were 
in great demand as a table delicacy, and that dogs were 
trained to find them for the collectors. 

The Kentish Plover takes no trouble to construct a 
nest, a slight depression or hollow in the shingle or sand 
being considered all that is necessary. As a rule, four eggs 
are laid; they are about one inch and a quarter in length, 
the grounding of a pale yellowish stone colour, marked all 
over with streaks and spots of brownish-black, the — 
being thicker around the base. 

The bird is seldom found on the nest, for, like all its 
tribe, it runs directly it is approached, and does not take 
flight until at some distance from the nest. 

The eggs may easily be found if the bird is watched - 
through a good field-glass. 

The food of the Kentish Plover consists principally of 
marine insects, crustacea, and worms. ‘These birds asso- 
ciate frequently with Ring Plovers, and feed freely with 
them ; on these occasions, however, if disturbed and put to 
flight, the Kentish Plovers invariably eit in a flock 
by themselves. 

It has been already noticed that these birds frequent - 
the sea coast, and it is only in exceptional cases that they 
are seen on the banks of rivers, as is the case with the 
Ring Plover. Occasionally, during very high tides or 
violent gales of wind, they retire to the fields or low-lying 
marshes contiguous to the coast, but only for a short 
time. 

When the bird is alarmed it has a very noticeable 
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habit of ranning some little distance with its wings 


opened high above its back before it takes wing, and it 
repeats this action when alighting after flight. 

The note is short, and may be said to resemble the 
syllables “ tirr, tirr,’”’ “ pitt, pitt,’ “pwee, pwee.” 

In common with most birds of the Plover tribe, the 


~ Kentish Plover exhibits great artfulness in endeavouring 


to decoy unwelcome intruders away from her nest, running 
along on the ground, fluttering about in short and appar- 
ently feeble flights, and continually uttering short sharp 
cries—indicative of uneasiness and alarm. The young 
birds begin to run almost immediately they are hatciied, 
and at this period the parents are extremely solicitous for 
their safety. 

The entire length of the full-grown bird is about seven 
inches and three-quarters. 'The male in summer has the 
heak black at the point, and orange-yellow at the base; the 
irides brown ; forehead white, with a black band reaching 
to the eyes on each side; lore, space under the eyes, and 
ear-coverts black; below this, and all round the neck, is a 
collar of white, and then a collar of black; the top of the 
head and back of the neck is yellowish-browr ; the back, 
wing-coverts, and tertials are brown ; the wing-coverts are 
tipped with white: this marking forms a continuous white 
bar, which is very conspicuous during flight ; the primaries 
nearly black ; upper tail-coverts and base of tail a “ hair” 
brown, merging into greyish-black towards the end; 
the outer feather on each side of the tail is pure white ; 
chin and throat white; breast, belly, and vent white, 
also the under tail-coverts; legs and toes orange; claws 
black. 


Adult females in summer have the bands and collars 
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narrower than the males, and the entire plumage is duller 
and less decided. In the winter months the markings of 
both sexes are not so distinctly defined, the black and white 
parts being less pure.and more intermixed. 


Young birds have the beak all black, or very nearly so; 


there is no black band over the forehead, the collar round 
the neck is a dusky brown, and the legs are pale yellow.) x 
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x THE HOUSE SPARROW. 


Passer domesticus.—Sevpy, Boorn, 
Fringilla domestica.—Lann Xvs. 


PPHOUT:- doubt this. birdeas 


in the world; for there are 
few countries from which the 
Sparrow is absent. Equally 
plentiful in the cities of the 
Kast and those of the Euro- 
pean Continent, the towns of 
England would lose one of their 
most public characters if the 
Sparrow were eliminated from 
the streets. 

This bird is thoroughly re- 
publican in its nature, consider- 
ing itself to have an equal 
right of existence with other 
members of the creation. In- 


SSSR NEN Ctensely self-reliant, the Sparrow 
BNR SSS" contrives to exist under even 


the most exceptional cireum- 
stances, and, though ordinarily 
well-behaved, can at times 
show himself a most pugna- 
cious fellow, and when op- 
pressed will valiantly assail 


better known than any other . 


1 
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birds much larger and stronger than himself, such as_ 
Starlings, Jackdaws, and even Rooks. However, his 
quarrels are mostly family quarrels, and _ invariably 
origimate in the question of the right of possession of a 
crust of bread, thrown out by some kindly hand. His 
well-known “chirrup” is at such times changed to a 
sharp angry note, that almost defies definition, but is 
known to all. 

Unlike the rest of the Finch tribe, the Sparrow has no 
song worthy of the name, and therein differs most excep- 
tionally from the Goldfinch, whose tuneful twitter, cul- 
minating in a clear well-marked phrase full of metallic 
beauty, and ending in a lengthened “tweet” uttered in 
an ascending scale, is one of the prettiest songs possessed 
by the Finches. 

The difference in the appearance of the plumage of a 
country Sparrow, as compared with his town-bred cousin, 
would be hardly imagined, the fresh bright plumage 
of the one displaying the prettily-marked black, white, 
and brown, whilst smoke and dirt hide the beauty of the 
town Sparrow, so that it is sometimes difficult to distin- 
euish the sex at a glance. The male, however, has a 
brilliant black throat, and is otherwise more determined in 
colour, the hen being especially deficient in the bright brown 
of the wings and the chocolate mark over the eyes. 

The Sparrow invariably chooses its home near the 
habitations of man; and in early spring may often be 
heard and seen fighting desperately for the possession of 
some favoured female Sparrow beauty, who, with the 
conqueror, at once starts housekeeping. The nest is 
a mystery, and is composed at times of most extraor- 
dinary materials, some of which, especially the feathers, 
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must have been carried for miles; whilst some of the 
straws tax their strength to the uttermost. Straw, hay, 
wool, and feathers are, however, the main materials, 
but they often will seize a stray piece of flannel or 
old carpet, and give it a place in the nest. This is very 
large and loose; but much depends upon the situation. 
_ To their choice there is no limit, though whilst the eaves, 
thatch, and water-spouts of houses and farm-yard sheds, 
trees, ivy, crevices in buildings and chalk cliffs, are their 
general haunts, even martens are often ejected from 
their homes, and many another bird has fought a battle 
for the possession of a favourite spot; but the plucky 
Sparrow will often turn even Starlings out of the crevice 
or cranny of a house or church-tower. 

In this peculiar nest the hen lays generally six eggs, 
which are especially varied in colour, though gene- 
rally pale grey, streaked and spotted with blackish-brown, 
especially at the larger end, sometimes forming a ring, 
They will have three or four nests in the year; so that, 
despite the efforts of those mistaken institutions, ‘ Sparrow 
Clubs,” the bird still continues as plentiful as ever, if 
indeed its numbers be not on the increase. Except for 
those now generally defunct clubs, the cat is the Sparrow’s 
worst enemy, many thousands annually falling victims to 
the wiliness of ‘‘ puss,” who finds that the ivy-clad walls 
of houses make the most fatal traps for the birds congre- 
_gating there to roost. | 

The food of the Sparrow includes almost everything it 
meets with that is eatable. The reason of its systematic 
destruction some years past was because of the harm done 
by it in eating the buds of fruit-trees, notably goose- 
berries and red currants. Somewhat like the Bullfinch, 
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this practice seems at times due to pure wantonness, as 
the Sparrow will even pull primroses and other flowers to 
pieces, where but little chance of food exists. Again, 
towards the end of summer, Sparrows become somewhat 
gregarious, and do considerable damage to the ripe corn; 
but against this formidable list the Sparrow can show 
much good done by eating insects and the seeds of many 
obnoxious weeds; whilst thc number of insects taken 
to feed its young is almost incredible. It is amusing to 
watch a Sparrow engaged in picking spiders or their 
larvee, together with other insects, from the walls of houses 
or gardens. 

The anecdotes related in connection with the Sparrow 
are without end, some being exceptionally interesting. 

White and coloured specimens have been often noted and 
taken, notably some that were located at the Brighton 
Pavilion) 
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Robie: RICHARDSON’S SKUA. 


Lestris Richardsonii. 
Larus parasiticus, 


‘RE HIS bird (with the other mem- 
bers of the Skua family) has 
been frequently spoken of and 
written about as one of the 
Gulls ; but the points of dif- 
ference are numerous and 
weil-defined, and the charac- 
ter of the bird is of itself quite 
sufficient to show that such 
an association is out of place. 

Most of the true Gulls are - 
timid, companionable, and 
industrious in the pursuit of 
food ; but the Skuas are fierce 

_and bold, seldom. fishing for 
themselves, but perpetually - 
harassing the Gulls and Terns, 
chasing them whenever they 
see them, and compelling 
them to relinquish any fish 
they may have secured. In 
addition to the food thus 
fraudulently obtained, the 
Skua is said to feed upon any 
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floating carrion, such as the carcases of whales and large 
fish, and to prey indiscriminately upon various-young small 
water birds. Its character, in fact, may be very fairly 
described as rapacious, tyrannical, and predacious; the 
generic term Lestris, which signifies a robber, is, therefore, 
avery appropriate one. 

In Shetland, Richardson’s Skua breeds on the islands 
of Noss, Unst, and Foula. Here they are said to breed 
in colonies of as many as fifty or sixty pairs; but in some 
other places, where they are known to rear their young, 
they keep separate from any companionship. ‘The nest is 
generally, though not always, placed upon some high point 
or eminence ; it is composed of dry grass, heath, or moss. 
Two eggs are usually laid; they are of an olive-brown 
colour, spotted with dark brown ; the length is two inches 
and a quarter, and the breadth about one inch and eight 
lines. | 

Richardson’s Skua is found over all the seas of North 
America and North Europe; and those that breed in the 


Orkneys, Hebrides, and Shetland roam southward after 


their progeny are reared, and are seen with greater or less 
frequency down the eastern and western shores of this 
country. 

Beyond the limits of the British Isles this bird has an 
extensive range, being found in Nova Zembla, Spitzbergen, 
and Iceland ; and it has been met with in the Straits of 
Magellan and the Falklands. 

The flight is far more rapid than that of any of the Gulls, 
and, except on rare occasions, the birds are seen only singly, or 
in pairs. The Skua appears to be capable of considerable 
artfulness in attempting to decoy intruders from her nest. 
Mr, Salmon states ;—“ When the female left her nest, we 
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observed her endeavouring to decoy us away, by pretending 
to be lame, and tumbling about as if her wing were broken ; 
and it was this circumstance which led us to look more 
attentively.” The habit of pursuing the Gulls, more par- 
ticularly Kittiwakes, and making them disgorge their food, 
is, according to many observers, the only means of sub- 
sistence possessed by Richardson’s Skua ; and it is doubtful 
whether the bird is ever seen fishing for itself. The note, 
or ery, sounds very much like “skui,” a fact which has no 
doubt suggested its name. 

The plumage undergoes several changes. Yarrell says 
that, “ during its first autumn and winter, the young bird 
has the base of the beak and the cere brownish-grey, the 
_anterior portion conspicuously curved and black ; the irides, 
dark brown ; the head and neck, pale brown, streaked with 
dark brown ; the back, wing coverts, and tertials, umber 
brown, margined with wood brown; wing primaries, 
brownish-black, tipped with pale brown; tail feathers, pale 
brown at the base, then brownish-black to the end, the 
central pair half an inch longer than the others ; neck in 
front, breast, belly, and under tail coverts, pale yellowish 
wood brown, mottled and transversely barred with umber 
brown; legs and base of toes, yellow ; ends of toes and 
anterior portion of membranes, black. | 

“ At another stage the plumage is of a uniform greyish 
umber brown; the whole of the light margins have disap- 
peared, and the bird has attained its full size, measuring | 
twenty inches from the end of the beak to the end of the 
long tail feathers, the central feathers now being three 
‘inches longer than the next feather on either side. 

“Tn the adult plumage a few yellow hair-like streaks 
appear on the sides of the neck ; next, the sides of the neck 
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become lighter in colour ; and advancing in age, the neck all 
round becomes white, tinged with yellow, the head remain- 
ing of the same colour as the back.” 

There is very little perceptible difference in the plumage 
of the different sexes. 

These birds are said to begin breeding when one year 
old, which accounts for the variety of plumage found at 
one and the same time at some of their breeding: stations.) 
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THE RING OUZEL 


Merula torquata, 


Soeen e Coe 


HE Ring Ouzel, or, as it is 
variously ©  enlled, Rock Ouzel, 
Mountain. Ouzel, Whit hite- 
breasted Blackbird, Ringed 
Thrush, and Moor Blackbird, 
is a frequenter of the wild, 
mountainous, and waste por- 
tions of Great Britain. It 
does not appear to care at all 
for cultivated or inhabited 
districts; and although by 
no means a searce bird, its 
habits of life are so shy and 
retiring that few persons 
excepting the naturalist know 
very much about it. 

The Ring Ouzel is a migra- 
tory bird, arriving in this 
country about the end of — 
March or the beginning of 
April, and remaining with us 
until the end of October. It 
is found during its stay princi- 
pally in the northern and 
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western extremities of our island, but Hampshire, Dorset- 
shire, Devonshire, Cornwall, Kent, Surrey, Suffolk, Norfolk, 
and Sussex may be mentioned as counties where it is to be 
met with. It is, however, as already intimated, a lover 
of the “ mountain and the moor,” and its scarcity mereases 
just in proportion as these geographical characteristics are 
few and far between. 

For about a fortnight in the beginning of October 
these birds may be seen in flocks, varying from twenty to 
thirty, in many places along the coast-line of our southern — 
counties, notably near some of the Devonshire headlands, 
and in the Island of Portland (where they are familiarly 
spoken of as “ Michaelmas Blackbirds”). These flocks, after 
remaining near the coast for twelve or fourteen days, 
suddenly disappear, doubtless passing over to France, and 
thence to the northern part of Africa. They are said to 
breed regularly on the Dartmoor Hills, but the higher 
moorlands and hilly districts of Yorkshire, Derbyshire, 
and Scotland are their most commonly used breeding 
grounds. The Ring Ouzel is also found in Wales, Ireland, 
and various parts of Scotland, and in some of the European 
countries, particularly Norway, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Switzerland. 

The food of the Ring Ouzel consists of insects, small snails, 
seeds, berries—especially those of the elder, juniper, holly, 
and mountain ash; the bird occasionally displays a strong 
partiality for grapes and fruit of various kinds, and when 
there happen to be fruit gardens within reasonable distance 
of its haunts it frequently becomes a persistent and 
unwelcome visitor. his characteristic is most noticeable 
after the young birds have to provide for themselves. 

The nest somewhat resembles in structure and material 
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that of the Blackbird, being composed of coarse dry grass 
and stalks, plastered on the inside with mud, and lined with 
finer grasses and stalks; it is placed sometimes on the 
ground and sometimes on the face of a bank, but nearly 
always either under a bush, or close to the shelter of some 
tuft or fragment of stone or rock. 

The eggs vary in number from four to six: they are 
oval in shape, of a pale bluish-green colour, speckled with 
pale reddish-brown, the larger end having the spots much 
longer, and frequently running into one another. 

In its general appearance the Ring Ouzel strongly 
resembles the Blackbird, especially in the making a chat- 
tering cry when alarmed, although the note is different. 
It is cautious, shy, and vigilant; the flight is strong and 
rapid. When disturbed, the bird will endeavour to conceal 
itself amongst the bushes, but if forced to take wing it 
commonly flies off at once to some considerable distance, 
repeating a loud clear note, which sounds like the syllable 
“tak” or “tuk.” The flight of the Ring Ouzel is usually 
at the height of about twenty feet from the ground ; it 
rises from the heart or top of a tree or bush, and continues 
its movements at the same elevation. ‘They do not visit 
low bushes and shrubs like Blackbirds. 

The song consists of a few clear plaintive notes, de- 
scribed by Morris as being “desultory, but sweet”; the 
bird is said to sing all the year round, except during 
moulting. | 

The Ring Ouzel measures about ten and a half inches 
in length, the tail being nearly four inches long; the 
beak is black, with a variable amount of yellow at the 
base; the irides dark brown; the head, neck, back, upper 
tail-coverts, wings, and tails are all of a brownish-black 
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colour, while the chin, throat, breast, and belly are similar 
in colour to the upper portions of the body. Each-feather is 
slightly edged with light, which gives the bird a 
scaly appearance, but across the chest there is a broad. 
curved stripe of white, edged with brownish, from which 
the bird derives its name. The legs, toes, and claws are 
brownish-black. 

The female is not so dark in plumage as the male; the 
band across the breast is not so broad, it is less pure in- 
colour, and shaded with reddish-brown and grey. The 
young male birds. resemble the adult females in their 
markings; but in the ygung females the crescent-shaped 
band is hardly perceptible) X 5 
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